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This is Apota. The name is a contraction of Automatic Positioning of Telemetering Antenna 


It Takes Messages from Guided Missiles in Flight 


[his mysterious object is Apota. 

If it sounds and looks like some 
thing from Mars, there is good 
reason, For what \pota does is to 
receive messages from far out in 
space 

When a missile is launc hed, the 
observers on the ground want to 
know what is happening way up 
there on its flight. 


So they equip it with a radio 
that will send back data to the 
earth Apota is the giant antenna 
that automatically tracks the missile 
in flight and picks up these radio 


Mecssaves 


It’s an instrument designed by 
the Sandia Corporation, a Bell 
System subsidiary in New Mexico 
There Western Electric and Bell 


Tel phone I aboratories direct work 
on the development otf atomic 


weapons for the armed torces 


This is just one of the many 
major defense projects undertaken 
by the Bell System at the govern 


ments request, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & A 





this white elephant 


Are you feeding one in your office? Most offices are! 
He's that mass of ever-accumulating records that bulks 
up files, eats up space, and gobbles up big hunks of 
profit! 


If you have any doubt about this beast stalking your 
othce — try these three simple tests: 


Test #1 
systematic retention, transfer or destruction of all paper 
and documents? If not, you must be feeding this ele 
phant! Tremendous savings are possible. Assumin; 
you have 50 files, annual savings of $3850* 
from the 35% of the records to be destroyed... 100 


Do you have an organized policy coverings 


will res 


files double this amount, and so on. And savings fror 
“destruction” are only a drop in the bucket! 


Test #2— How long does it take to find or file 
paper in your organization? It should not take longer 
than 1 minute. If it does, your company probably 
needs a Records Analysis 


Test #3 — When you ask for a file by subject inst 
of by name do you get all the records pertaining to tl 
subject — and are they in order for best use? A subje 
file is the backbone of a record-keeping operation 
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is made of paper! 


the source of vital facts for management decisions 


Untold dollars ride on those decisions! 


Why delay? Get the latest information on actual dollar 
savings possible through modern records management 
methods. Get rid of the white elephant in your organi 

Start today by checking the coupon for this 


free literature 


wninuygton. Bkard 


Divisi< )F SPERRY RAN 


Room 1923, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 

Kindly send literature checked 

* BS037 Get These Annual Dollar Savings From Your Files 
X1200A A Bas Pian For Record Retention & Destructior 
LBY396 How to Simplify Your Files And Filing Systems 
x161° Your How To Cut Their Cost” 
LBV676 ¥ 
BS05B8 
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Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 


Would you ever guess that a small re- 
tail store would invest in the same 
type of accounting machine as The 
Rath Packing Company? 

It's happening. Thousands of small 
businesses have discovered Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines —be- 
cause these same machines that work 
wonders in corporate accounting can 
also save money for the /ittle man. 

Dubs 
Brunswick, Georgia, found they could 


Jewelers, for example, of 


completely mechanize with just one low- 


cost Sensimatic. Instead of using the 


2 


machine for its exceptional speed (as 
Rath does) Dubs uses it as a jack-of- 
all-jobs — because a Sensimatic is 
several machines in one. 

To be so versatile—and still have 
the speed that saves money on big- 
volume jobs—each Sensimatic is built 
with an exclusive, interchangeable 
“sensing panel’ that guides each error- 
proof movement. With it, this machine 
is more automatic, and thus faster on 
any job. And, because each panel has a 
four-job capacity, it’s the same as 
having four specialized machines. To 


do still more jobs, or quickly change 
your system, you simply switch panels 

If your accounting costs are out of 
line, knock them down now. Just look 
for our listing in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic Reg. T-M’'s 


Wherever There's 


Business There's 
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Our cover shows rubber being 
fed into a calender before appli- 
cation as a coating on tire fab- 

September 1955 ric. It was taken in the Fisk tire 
plant of United States Rubbei 
Company which handles around 
15 million pounds of the snappy 
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One girl gets all these 
letters out in a day 


By using a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
Fram Corporation saves more 
than the Copiers original $240 
cost every month! 


Sales leads never turn cold at 
Fram, world-famous producer of 
oil, air, fuel, and water filters. 

Hours are no longer spent retyp- 
ing correspondence for sales force 
follow-up. Instead Verifax copies 
authentic from letterhead to sig- 
nature—are made and sent out im- 
mediately. 


All of which helps build sales... 


and customer good will. 


See a free demonstration of 
Verifax copying in your office soon, 
No obli- 

gation 

whatso- 

ever! 

3 photo-exact 

copies made 

in 1 minute for 

less than 4¢ each 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—=—MAIL COUPON TODAY — 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 7! 
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change without notice 


Before” picture (top) shows how Sun Life Insurance Company's main floor 
looked prior to alterations which modernized it and created a lobby (below) 


For the Price of renovation, Sun 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, Baltimore, Md., reports 
that it “created a lobby area where 
none existed before, provided mod- 
ern teller accommodations and 
policyholders’ service areas where 
none existed before, and, in addi- 
tion, by creation of a mezzanine 
level, added about 3,000 square 
feet through use of the vertical 
height.” 

Adolph D. Cohn, vice president 
and secretary, pointed out, “This 
latter problem, from an architec- 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


tural viewpoint, was not easy to 
solve because the over-all ceiling 
height was only 21 feet. However, 
our architects, Buckler, Fenhagen, 


Meyer & Ayers, of Baltimore, 
worked this out in such a way that 
there is no awareness of any ‘low 
ceiling-itis.’ ”’ 


New Travel credit card, good from 
coast to coast, is a boon to travel- 
ing executives. Bernard J. Gren- 
rood, passenger traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central, announced that 
the card can be issued for travel on 
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the IC and 42 other railroads. The 
new Rail Travel Card, which is 
good for credit for rail and Pull- 
man tickets and for meals and re- 
freshments on trains, may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Rail 
Travel Credit Agency, Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago 6, Il. 

No deposit or cash balance is re 
quired. The agency clears credit 
ratings of applicants for member 
railroads. Charges are billed direct 
to card subscribers by the railroad 
on which they have drawn credit 
for transportation or other such 
services. 

Cards are available to companies 
for use by their traveling em- 
ployees or to individuals for per- 
sonal travel. The plan, which went 
into effect August 1, eliminates the 
need for carrying large sums of 
money, eliminates cash advances 
by companies to employees, and 
simplifies expense accounting and 
tax reporting. 


In Dallas, tenants of a new 15- 
story office building under con- 
struction there will have no diffi- 
culty finding a spot for guests to 
stay when they hit town. Occu- 
pants will be able to quarter visi- 
tors a short elevator ride away 
from their offices. A completely 
furnished 4-room penthouse will be 
available, on a reservation basis, 
to tenants, according to Jack C. 
Vaughn, the builder. 

The penthouse, occupying 70 per 
cent of the fifteenth floor, will have 
a living room, dining room, and 
two bedrooms. Off the living room 
is a terrace that stretches across 
the 100-foot front of the building 
Meals will be delivered to the 
apartment via a special elevator 
from a restaurant on the first floor. 


Empire Trust Company, now at 
120 Broadway, New York City, has 
leased the street floor and the 
equivalent of three more floors in 
the new 27-story air-conditioned 
office building being erected at 20 
Broad Street by General Realty & 
Utilities Corporation, next to the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The transaction, first of its kind 
since the Public National Bank & 
Trust Company moved its head- 
quarters in 1941, gives Empire 
Trust 51,000 square feet of space 
an increase of 20 per cent over its 
present quarters. 

At street level, about 6,000 
square feet will be devoted to the 
main banking floor with an en- 
trance on Broad Street. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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to ASSURE 
the SUCCESS 


of Your... 


Convention 


Sales Meeting 


& Plan your convention or sales meeting 
at this paradise on the ocean. Its 
complete air-conditioned Convention 
Hall will comfortably accommodate 
over 700 persons for meetings . . . 460 
for banquets. No obstructions. . . not 
a single pillar or post. Other meeting 
rooms for smaller groups. 

Among the many recreational 
features are shuffleboard and golf. . . 
charter boats with experienced cap- 
tains for deep-sea fishing as well as 
lake fishing are available at our pri- 
vate docks. Over 800 feet of private 
ocean beach. 

@ You will find at the Colonnades 
everything needed to make your con- 
vention a success. Everything to make 
for a perfect meeting. We will be 
pleased to discuss with you the plans 
for your convention. Write for more 
detailed information to: Convention 
Manager, Colonnades Hotel, Box 
676, Riviera Beach, Florida, or phone: 
Palm Beach 4-6221. 


OLONNADES 


CONVENTION HALL 
PALM BEACH SHORES 


Florida's OCEANFRONT 


CONVENTION HALL 


Lotto crom reapers 


Work-Simp vs. Systems 


Received my copy of the July issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS containing 
Herbert Brayer’s Part Two of the 
study on office work-simplification 
programs, I found the information 
extremely interesting. It furnishes 
valuable data to people who are pres- 
ently struggling with the organization 
or operation of a work-simplification 
program, 

I found the entire series of work- 
simplification articles very interest- 
ing. I have done work in this field for 
the past 20 years. Some of the articles 
entitled “work simplification” were 
really systems and procedures appli- 
cations. There is a distinct difference, 
as you know. Work simplification is 
applied through supervisors, while 
the systems and procedures approach 
is professional, by trained analysts. 


WILLIAM R. MULLEE 
Professor—-Industrial Engineering 
New York University 

College of Engineering 

New York, N. Y. 


Spreading the Word 


We are very appreciative of the 
kind words expressed by Mr. Minaker 
(“Ford Tells Employees About 
Negotiations,” AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
August 1955) and thought you might 
be interested in knowing that the 
Rouge News coverage of the new 
contract was identical with the cov- 
erage in each of our other 30 em- 
ployee newspapers. It represents in- 
dustrial] relations staff teamwork 


R. E. Roperts, Manager 
Management and Employee 

Information Department 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Office Manual Contents 


I read with a great deal of interest 
the article in your July issue, “How 
To Write an Office Manual,” by Larry 
Christenson. Would it be possible to 
obtain copies of some office manuals 
now in use by various companies? 
Possibly five or six would give me an 
idea of the subjects covered by such 
manuals, 


A. 8. BERBERIAN 

Administrative Assistant 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
Waltham, Mass. 


We're sending something even bet- 
ter—-some extra copies of a few case 
studies and examples of office manual 
preparation from Dartnell’s Personne! 
Administration Service 


Executive Incentives 


What would the cost be for 100 and 
1,000 reprints of the article “These 
Incentives Encourage Executive 
Teamwork” (July 1951)? It was very 
interesting. 

Ropert F, McCain 
Training and Evaluation 
The Kroger Co. 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

In lots of 100, $23.50; 1,000 would 
run $37.25. 


Tips to Executives—1940 

In your July 1940 issue there ap- 
peared an excellent article by Dar 
Vriesman entitled “15 Tips to Ex- 
ecutives.” We think so much of the 
article we would like to have your 
permission to reproduce it and place 
it in the hands of all of our super- 
visory personnel of the Internal 
Revenue Service in Tennessee 
GOLDEN JENKINS 
Chief, Training Branch 
Internal Revenue Service 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dealership Wanted 


Recently I had the good fortune to 
read ...an article which appeared in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS regarding micro- 
film. I should like to pursue this 
matter and would be most grateful 
if you would put me in touch with 
producers of such apparatus with a 
view to my introducing its use to the 
commercial and government worlds 
in the Caribbean. 


H. G. M. WALKER 

H. G. M. Walker & Co 
Port of Spain 
Trinidad, B. W. I 


Duplicating Equipment 

If available, please send us a copy 
of an article we believe was run in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine about 
a year ago, listing the pros and cons 
of various duplicating equipment 
P. C. MENNING 
Treasurer 
The Appleton Coated Paper Co 
Appleton, Wis. 


We still have some copies of “Hou 
to Solve Your Office Duplicating 
Problem” for any subscribers who 
want them as long as the supply lasts 


Starting Letters 


In the July issue of AMERICAN 
BusINess Magazine you published an 
informative article by Cameron 
McPherson on “Getting Your Letters 
Off to a Fast Start.” We would ap- 
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preciate having your permission to 
reprint the article in our magazine, 
Sales Staff, which is distributed to 
members of our sales correspondents 
division, in number about 400. 


FRANCES FRANK 
Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

You certainly may. We write these 
articles for our subscribers so we are 
glad to see them put to good use. 


Faster Reading 


Your December 1953 issue carried 
an article on an executive develop- 
ment program to increase reading 
speed. I have saved this article for a 
year. I have attempted to get this 
training locally, with no success. 

Can you help us contact someone 
who could advise what equipment is 
needed and where to purchase it? 


A. H. FIevp 
Field Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Meetings Story Spreads 


We'd like more information on the 
conference training program covered 
by the article “Handling Men in 
Meetings.” 


J. T. DOLAN 
National Lead Company 
South Amboy, N. J. 


Is the booklet, “Meetings Are What 
You Make Them,” available? 


G. Harry Hutarr 
The Bank of California 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Giving Effective Orders 


I recently had the opportunity to 
read an article entitled, “Giving Ef- 
fective Orders,” in the June 1954 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. This 
material can be used ideally in a 
training course we are conducting for 
State employees. 

May we have permission to re- 
produce your article? If so, I will 
mimeograph 250 copies with appropri- 
ate credit line. 


ARTHUR R. KING 
Supervisor, In-Service Training 
State of New Jersey 
Trenton, N. J 

Please feel free to reproduce the 
article for your training course. Th« 
credit line will be appreciated 


Binders for Magazine 


We are setting up a business library 
and would like to keep our copies of 
your publication in the library in 
some type of magazine binder. Do 
you provide a binder that will hold 
copies neatly? 

V. R. Evse 

Systems Director 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co 
St. Paul 4, Minn 
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HARTER 67-T 
EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE CHAIR 


This ( hair helps you work. comfe rtably New, compact design 
lets you move about freely without bumping your desk, Puts 


you close to your work without straining or sitting on edge. 


And the Harter 67-T gives you the same kind of comfort 
you'll find in large chairs—seat and back tilt together in 
perfect synchronization, You can lean back and relax without 
your feet leaving the floor. 

You'll find, too, 5 adjustments that are essential for the chair 
to fit you personally, This chair encourages good posture 

to help you resist fatigue 

Seat and back provide the cool comfort of foam rubber and, 
yet, the compact overall dimensions give you a chair that makes 
working a pleasure. A free trial of the Harter 67-T in your 
own office will prove it. 


Write for informative hooklet. “Posture Seating Mukes 


Sense.’ Well send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


i HARTER CORPORATION 
TT 930 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


in Caneda: Harter Metal Furniture Lid., Guelph, Ontario 


HARTER oct" 


ReGis, Mi H!tGAN 
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with a purpose 


Today, an almost endless parade of IBM 
punched cards serves business, industry, 
and government in widely varied roles—as 
vital aids in routine record keeping, as 
checks and money orders, airline tickets, 
utility bills, insurance premium notices, 
and many, many other kinds of account 
ing documents. 

But even more significant than the part 
they play in your daily life—these millions 
of IBM punched cards are vital evidence 
of real progress in better business methods. 


ee wA- 


They represent the solution to practical 
business problems. 

IBM’s on-the-job experience and con- 
tinued progress in advanced equipment 
design are helping American industry 
work better ard faster—at less cost. 


International! Business Machines Corporation 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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A faulty product, a state- 
ment out of context, a news 
story, an advertisement— 
any of these things may 
bring on the big emergency. 
Like lightning, it may strike 
with no warning. Will it ruin 
your business when it comes 
or will you be prepared to 
meet it? Here's what hap- 
pened to Cutter Laboratories 








The Big Emergency 


By L. F. Van Houten 


NE minute you've got the 

world by the tail and the next 
minute there’s a tin can tied to 
your own. It happens to people and 
it happens to companies, And often 
there isn’t any way to prevent it. 
But you can get insurance and 
there are cures, if you take them 
promptly. The insurance comes in 
good operations and preventive 
planning; the medicine is good 
public relations action, applied as 
soon as possible. 

When that shiny halo is jammed 
around your company’s shoulders 
and everybody is kicking the com- 
pany around, you can still fight 
back. The important thing is to 
have the right on your side. The 
extent of the beating the company 
will take depends on how fast you 
act and what weapons you use. 
Maybe you can afford to be a 
martyr and wait around for vindi- 
cation. In these days of high over- 
head, few companies can afford 
this negative action. 
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When trouble comes it can take 
many forms—a proxy fight, a 
routine legal action that is mis- 
understood, an irresponsible news- 
paper report, a minor labor dispute, 
a traffic accident, a reorganization. 
Any of these things can blossom 
into a full-scale emergency, with 
a depressing effect on sales and 
profits. There’s one thing certain, 
no executive can afford to sit back 
and say, “It can’t happen to us.” 
It can happen to any company no 
matter how large or how small. 

Look at Cutter Laboratories 
What did you think when you saw 
the name? Probably, “Oh,,. that’s 
the outfit that made the bad polio 
vaccine.” You did, unless you are 
one of Cutter’s customers. If you 
were a customer or someone who 
has studied the situation, you might 
have thought, “Cutter got a bad 
break. It took the rap for a mis- 
managed program.” 

Cutter Laboratories did get 
caught in the middle of a fouled-up 


“program” in which a press, ac- 
customed to taking publicity re- 
leases from Government offices and 
anxious not to disturb its handout 
sources, did very little to uncover 
the facts. For instance, has the 
press ever reported on the reasons 
why the Canadian inoculation 
program went off without a hitch? 
Has it ever told the public that the 
Salk polio vaccine is not a true 
vaccine in the sense that smallpox 
vaccine is a true vaccine? What 
about the present epidemic in Bos- 
ton? Seen any stories on where 
Salk vaccine fits this picture? 
Ask any top biologist and, if he’s 
looked at the problem at all, he'll 
probably tell you that the Salk type 
of polio vaccine was not unknown 
before Salk announced it. He'll 
probably say that researchers knew 
about it and were seeking a better 
and safer product in which the 
virus would be mutated—alive, but 
not dangerous to humans, But that 
may be beside the point. We're 
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looking at the problem that faced 
Cutter Laboratories and why that 
particular company had to take the 
rap. Here are some background 
facts, 

Cutter was the first to make 
large-scale shipments of the vac- 
cine for the use of private physi- 
cians and hospitals and to The 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis program. On the instruc- 
tions of the Foundation, Cutter 
vaccine was shipped to the areas 
with the highest polio incidence in 
the United States, And it was the 
earliest to be used in the large- 
scale inoculations. In San Diego 
County, for instance, 27,000 young- 
sters were vaccinated on April 16. 
Los Angeles County followed. One 
reason Cutter was the first was due 
to its greater experience in the 
production of tissue-cultured vac- 
cine—greater than any of the 
other labs making the Salk vaccine. 

Suppose you were the first com- 
pany to make a couple of auto- 
mobiles and you were suddenly 
requested to turn out a couple of 
million, No statistician could give 
you the odds on how many of these 
cars might have defects. And this 
doesn’t mean that any of the Cutter 
vaccine had anything wrong with 
it, No one knows, to date, whether 
anything was wrong with the vac- 
cine, In fact, no one knows, to 
date, whether the vaccine made by 
other companies was effective. 
There are some who say that Cut- 
ter may have been making the 
most effective vaccine. The effec- 


tive range is very narrow between 
the “too dead” which may be use- 
less and the “too alive’ which may 
be dangerous. 

Two weeks after the first ship- 
ments of vaccine, Cutter began to 
receive reports of suspected polio- 
myelitis in children who had 
received the shots. The few cases 
seemed to be popping up in chil- 
dren about 4 to 8 days after 
injection. 

Cutter reported this to the 
Government officials, and it was 
mutually agreed that the vaccine 
should be removed from the market 
for further testing. Remember, 
Cutter was manufacturing accord- 
ing to specifications furnished to 
it by the Government; and the 
product was being tested—each 
individual batch—not only by Cut- 
ter, but by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. So put yourself in Cutter’s 
shoes—you’re making a product 
and it tests all right by all the 
control methods available—your 
own and those of the “customer.” 
What can you do? You can’t be 
sure what’s wrong—product, time 
of year, handling after shipment— 
it could be almost anything, but 
you’ve no way of knowing. So what 
happened? On April 27, after 
making its report, Cutter received 
this wire from The National Insti- 
tutes of Health: 


“You are requested to discon- 
tinue distribution of poliomyelitis 
vaccine until further notice and to 
withdraw all issued, unused pack- 





vaccine from Cutter's: 





Cutter Laboratories this morning received the following wire from 
The National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland: 


“You are requested to discontinue distribution of polio- 
myelitis vaccine until further notice and to withdraw 
all issued unused packages of the product from the 
market, Kindly notify all consignees of shipments of 
poliomyelitis vaccine accordingly.” 


Cutter Laboratories has advised The National Institutes of Health 
they are sending the following telegeam to all health departments 
and all deug-storey’ Which had received supplies of poliomyelitis 


“Urgent. No further injections of Cutter polio vaccine 
are to be made, Immediately advise your physicians. Please 
return unused supplies of poliomyelitis vaccine.” 


Cutter Laboratories has requested the assistance of all news services 
to make this information widely known as soon as possible. 


April 27, 1955 








ages of the product from the 
market. Kindly notify all con- 
signees .. . accordingly.” 


Within 38 minutes every con- 
signee had been notified: “Urgent, 
no further injections of Cutter 
polio vaccine are to be made. Im- 
mediately advise your physicians. 
Please return unused supplies of 
poliomyelitis vaccine.” 

And, in addition, knowing full 
well what the result would be, 
Cutter Laboratories requested the 
assistance of all news services and 
other media to make this infor- 
mation known as widely as pos- 
sible. And Cutter Laboratories was 
in the soup. 

No one has explained what 
happened better than Dr. Robert 
K. Cutter, president of Cutter 
Laboratories, son of the man who 
founded the company in 1897. In a 
letter to the author, he said, “I 
don’t think this thing has been so 
much a matter of information 
being withheld as it is that too 
much has been said by those who 
knew too little.” 

You know what happened. At 
least, you read many a news story 
and heard many a commentator 
add his bit to the confusion that 
existed. There were no loud pro- 
testations of innocence from Cut- 
ter. Instead, Cutter went to the 
people with whom it had been 
dealing for many years—the 
doctors, the pharmacists, the 
hospitals that had been depending 
on Cutter and other companies in 
the same business for the drugs, 
biologicals, and pharmaceuticals of 
the healing profession. And the 
letters only gave the facts—no ex- 
cuses—because no one even knew 
who or what was to blame. 

For what help it might be, we 
quote a statement in which Fred 
A. Cutter, vice president, answered 
a charge by New York’s Congress- 
man Klein that a “prominent Cali- 
fornia politician had pressured Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby into licensing 
Cutter polio vaccine: 

“Apparently we're being ‘Cut- 
terized’ again. There is absolutely 
no foundation to this statement, 
since Cutter was invited and 
urged, because of its long, success- 
ful experience in virus vaccine 
production, to take part on the 
polio vaccine program.” 

The italics are the writer’s, but 
somehow this word “urged” pops 
up often enough so that one feels 
that while Salk may have put a 
“weapon” in our hands to fight 
polio, it might be considered a small 
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club and not the machine gun we'll 
ultimately come up with. Nobody 
is publishing statements like that, 
because the silver linings of clouds 
are not quite enough; the people 
need rose-colored glasses. 

Wide open, because of the vast 
ignorance of the American public 
on things scientific (and the public 
includes most reporters and news 
syndicate writers), Cutter absorbed 
its beating and moved away from 
the pillory to its former position. 
The company and its executives 
provided every company with an 
example of what can be done when 
you are right, even though you're 
covered with flung mud. 

The initial blast came April 27, 
with the telegrams previously 
quoted. Immediately, Dr. Robert K. 
Cutter issued a statement, but it 
was to some extent swallowed up 
in the bad news which a press, tend- 
ing to evaluate the sensational as a 
better circulation builder than the 
sensible, played down or didn’t 
even print because it was a “hand- 
out.” But it was a straightforward 
statement and of the type that 
many a company president in simi- 
lar straits would issue if he were 
up on his public relations: 


“Robert K. Cutter, president of 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
California, issued the following 
statement today: 

“‘Symptoms diagnosed as polio- 
myelitis have been reported as 
occurring in several children who 
have received Cutter poliomyelitis 
vaccine. It is not known whether 
there is any relationship to the 
injection, However, in view of the 
serious possibilities, the only 
proper and safe course is to im- 
mediately stop any further use of 
the Cutter poliomyelitis vaccine 
until the facts can be established 
as to whether these are naturally 
occurring infections or are con- 
nected with the vaccine. 

“*There have been symptoms re- 
ported in seven cases out of over 
three-quarters of a million doses 
issued by Cutter. One of these has, 
however, already been ruled out. 

“‘Outter Laboratories, The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and 
The California State Department 
of Health have been im constant 
communication and each has been 
and is keeping the other fully in- 
formed, and all are cooperating in 
the recall, It is probable that no 
determination can be made until 
several weeks have elapsed,’ ” 

Also early in May all doctors 


using Cutter products got a letter 
thanking them for their letters 
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and telegrams. These paragraphs 
are interesting: 


“We have taken a pasting as no 
other company ever has. We have 
read editorials pointing to our 
‘evident carelessness. We have 
heard a broadcaster say, ‘.. . since 
Cutter has put the skids under the 
polio program...’ My niece who 
teaches school has been asked, 
‘How does it feel to be a killer of 
children?’ 

“You know what the public does 
not know. You know that Cutter 
is a 58-year-old biological labora- 
tory. You know that Cutter has a 
justifiably excellent reputation for 
know-how in the development and 
production of biologicals. Perhaps 
something that you do not know, 
however, is that Cutter has been in 
large-volume production for sever- 
al years of hog cholera vaccine de- 
veloped by Cutter, which is the 
first and only virus vaccine on the 
market grown, as is the Salk vac- 
cine, on living tissue cell cultures.” 


The letter went on to explain 
that the company had been work- 
ing for years on the polio program, 
and that its scientific and technical 
personnel and their children had 
all been injected. It closed with 
the remark that it was doubted 
that examination would show Cut- 
ter at fault, but rather that better 
testing methods would be devised 
... “more delicate” being the exact 
words. 

In a postscript came the element 
that any letter should have—the 
answer to “so what?” 


“Many of you have asked, ‘Hou 
can I help you?’ The greatest help 
would be if you would urge your 
hospital administrator not to lose 
his confidence in us. He is in a 
tough spot. Most of his patients 
are people who have known Cutter 
only through the lambasting we 
have taken. Hence, if you believe 
in us, it will help us and your 
hospital administrator if you will 
let him know your sentiments.” 


When you're in trouble you can 
usually depend on having your past 
reviewed, and the light will be 
unfavorable, if that’s the popular 
angle. As has happened in every 
other major pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing operation, Cutter had ex- 
perienced some occasional problems 
and emergencies. Every one of 
them hurts. They get flung back 
in your face. 

By May 26, things were settling 
down, and J. V. K. Harger, public 


information manager, sent editors 
of medical, hospital, drug, veteri- 
narian, and rancher journals a kit 
of factual material about Cutter, It 
included various editorial com- 
ments reflecting the opinions of the 
few editors and writers who had 
really gone into the matter instead 
of writing off the cuff. He pointed 
out that Cutter had adopted a 
policy of “wait and see,” and that 
the policy had “taken some doing in 
the face of a great deal of sen- 
sationalism on the part of some 
of the press and radio.” 

He also told editors to feel free 
to ask for any information they 
wanted of Cutter. And Cutter 
meant it, because when AMERICAN 
Business asked for information, no 
information was withheld. A simi- 
lar release was sent to all science 
editors and writers in United 
States newspapers. 

Cutter’s program in the face of 
a public relations emergency was 
not a flashy coverup of fact, nor 
an expensive outlay. But it was 
effective. It represents the kind of 
program you may some day have 
to institute on a local, state, or 
nationwide level. 

What are the elements of a 
public relations program in an 
emergency? First, the story. Noth- 
ing must be held back from the 
person who is to execute the pro- 
gram. Second, a plan, The plan 
covers the story to be told, who it 
is to be told to, when, and where. 
Third, who will execute the plan 
and who will approve the various 
releases and actions to be taken. 
Usually, those who will have ap- 
proval authority will include the 
highest executive involved in the 
plan and all other executives who 
have detailed knowledge of the 
problem, Fourth, the budget. How 
much money is to be spent on the 
program and what media will be 
used to get the company story to 
the public or publics involved, 
Fifth, outside help. Many com- 
panies’ writers are not equipped to 
handle the details. They must 
decide whether or not to get outside 
assistance from writers, speakers, 
or outside counselors, 

Of course, there are always the 
essentials to be considered, Before 
a dime or time is spent, top ex- 
ecutives must know the answer to 
the question: “Are you right?” If 
the answer is affirmative, then go 
ahead and fight. You can’t lie 
down in these days, or you're a 
goner. Remember Will Rogers, 
“All I know is what I read in the 
newspapers.” Get your side of the 
story before the public, too, 
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Stenographers and transcribing machine operators occupy one-half of Quaker Oats well-equipped central steno- 
graphic department. Women can spend their two rest periods in lounges (one for smokers), or in a quiet room 


Does a Central Steno Pool Pay? 


Girl in central duplicating department 
sets type while supervisor looks on 


One girl runs duplicator while another 
inserts slip sheets between copies 
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To pool or not to pool its stenographic resources 


is the question pondered by many office executives. 


The Quaker Oats Company, with a pool since its 


early days, has proved to its own satisfaction that 


a pool is worth while and economical, and gives 


Quaker faster and better communication services 


PERENNIAL topic for dis- 

cussion at office management 
meetings and over the luncheon 
table is: “Does it pay to establish 
a central stenographic pool?” Man- 
agement men ask, “Is it worth the 
trouble to organize such a depart- 
ment? Can you ‘sell’ women, who 
seem to put everything ona 
personal basis, the idea of working 
in a comparatively anonymous 
pool? And can you persuade man- 
agement personnel to forego the 
prestige and advantages of having 
a private secretary? Would central- 
ization solve the problems of the 
high cost of business letters, the 
shortage of stenographers, high 
turnover, and training new people 
to work for executives?” 


By Marilyn French 


While a central stenographic de- 
partment is no panacea, it can go 
a long way toward solving many 
office problems. A pool, competently 
handled and properly equipped, can 
bring about faster customer service, 
a higher standard of correspond- 
ence, better distribution of the 
workload, and a reduction in office 
costs. 

One of the companies which has 
proved the benefits of a well-run 
stenographic pool is a long-estab- 
lished concern, The Quaker Oats 
Company, with about 500 em- 
ployees headquartered in the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago. Quaker 
Oats has had a pool since its early 
days. At one time, the company 
employed no private secretaries in 
the ordinary sense of the term. 
Instead, certain of the more ex- 
perienced girls in its pool were as- 
signed to senior officers of the 
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Company furnishes blue smocks for the women in its central duplicating 
department, often cited by visitors as ‘‘an object lesson in good housekeeping” 


company to handle their confi- 
dential correspondence. 

The great bulk of the company’s 
correspondence has always been 
handled by the stenographic depart- 
ment, which has served every 
executive and correspondent in the 
organization. In recent years, how- 
ever, some of the officers have re- 
quired private secretaries, many of 
them promoted from the pool. 

This policy of promotion-from- 
within is an important aspect of the 
pool, for it eliminates the objection 
women have to working with no 
hope of advancement, Executives 
benefit, too, because girls promoted 
from the pool are well acquainted 
with company products and poli- 
cies. Through varied assignments, 
these women have obtained an over- 
all picture of the business, which 
would take an outsider a long time 
to learn. 

Miss Erna Prisman, manager of 
the stenographic department and in 
charge of duplicating, switchboard, 
reception, and teletype services, 
estimated that in recent years more 
than 40 girls from the pool have 
been promoted to secretarial or 
other positions in the Chicago office. 

Whether a woman spends a few 
years in the pool or makes it her 
career, it offers many advantages. 
Miss Prisman pointed out that, 
unlike the secretary who must get 
out all the work her boss demands, 
which may mean overtime or let- 
ting routine work pile up, there is 
no undue pressure on anyone. If 
one girl is busy, another will take 
the next assignment. 

The diversity of work from 
various departments is more inter- 
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esting than working for only one 
department. A newcomer can take 
more time to learn than if she 
worked for one man where she 
would have to assume the details 
and other responsibilities right 
away. Then, too, if a mistake is 
made, the man’s displeasure is 
never vented on the girl—the su- 
pervisor hears about it! 

On the personal side, overtime 
is a rarity. This advantage is ap 
preciated by the married women 
who must get home to prepare 
dinner. There is comradeship in a 
central department, and some of 
the women have made lasting 
friendships. 

Quaker Oats hires experienced 
stenographers, Ediphone operators, 
and typists. It also employs high- 
school graduates with shorthand 
and typing training but no work 
experience, and starts them as mes- 
sengers in the pool, where they 
learn the fundamentals of good 
business behavior and practice. 

As an example, a young woman 
who was employed as a messenger, 
in due time became a typist and 
receptionist. After about 3 years’ 
service, she applied to one of the 
airlines for a stewardess position. 
The interviewer there was im- 
pressed with the woman’s gener- 
al business knowledge and com- 
mented that her experience as a 
receptionist had given her unusual 
poise and maturity as well as the 
ability to make decisions quickly. 
The young applicant was asked the 
name of one of the members of 
President Eisenhower’s cabinet 
and she gave it with little hesita- 
tion—information she confided she 


Miss Erna Prisman, supervisor, instructs 
assistants, Mrs. Swanson, Mrs. Daiker 


had gleaned from using the manual 
in the Quaker Oats stenographic 
department 

Messengers progress to typing, 
then to the stenographic or tran- 
scription machine work. This takes 
at least 6 months of training. The 
company will send a girl to school 
to brush up on typing and short- 
hand and pay part of the tuition. 

Besides providing a basic train- 
ing ground and letting the new- 
comer learn without pressure, a 
central stenographic department is 
practical and efficient in many 
other ways. “We try to operate on 
a prudent basis,”’ explained William 
F. Debelak, assistant secretary. 

“If you are not prudent in every 
aspect of your business, you cannot 
compete pricewise. Again, a pool 
arrangement saves office space. In 
planning the office, the noise angle 
was considered. Surveys indicated 
that the decibel count (measure 
of sound) was lower in the greater 
part of the office if most of the 
typewriters were in one room. A 
soundproof ceiling was installed in 
the stenographic department.” 

Another advantage is that the 
pool stabilizes the work flow. Some 
executives have large workloads 
that can be split among several 
people in the central department, 
while others who travel a good deal 
might not have enough to keep a 
private secretary busy. In some 
cases an official shares his secretary 
with his assistant. 

At Quaker Oats, the aim is “to 
be of service to others,” Mr. Debe- 
lak added. “Jobs are done right 
now, not 2 days from now. This 

(Continued on page 32) 
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How would you like a 
program that developed 
executives, improved 
operations, raised morale, 
and at the same time 
saved you thousands of 
dollars each year? Here 
is the way one company 
achieves these results. 
And you can, too, if you 
are willing to give the 
support and put forth 
the time and effort 


C. R. Landrigan, executive vice president of Detroit Edison Company, leads 
a company conference on work simplification. All executives support program 


How “wo Detroit Edison Programe 


Save $412,000 in a Year 


By Dwight G. Baird 


“Other impressive savings re- 
sulted from the utilization of ideas 
for improvement which were de- 
veloped and submitted by our 
supervisors and employees, Adop- 
tion of 403 employee ideas sub- 
mitted through our Employee Pro- 
posal Plan resulted in savings, in 
1954, of approximately $212,000. 
Through improved methods de- 
veloped by their people who had 
been trained in work simplification, 
five departments reported esti- 
mated savings of over $200,000 
plus 46,000 man-hours, Many other 
departments throughout the organ- 
ization anticipate similar operating 
economies.” 


HE above quote is from Detroit 
Edison Company's annual re- 
port for 1954. What's the story be- 
hind it? 
This Michigan utility has been 
using work simplification since ear- 
ly in 1951, and continues to use it 
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to an ever-increasing extent. It 
probably ranks among the leading 
companies in this respect. And yet 
it has never had a formal “pro- 
gram” of work simplification as 
such, Instead, work simplification 
is considered and applied as just a 
part of an over-all way of improv- 
ing operations and of getting better 
results at less cost. 

Furthermore, the 
“getting better results’ 
here in its broadest sense. 

Detroit Edison has a long his- 
tory of excellent relations with its 
employees and with its customers. 
Its reputation for service is known 
far and wide. It is often referred to 
as having model human relations 
policies and practices. 

And yet when it had a thorough 
employee survey (University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center) 
made several years ago, it learned 
that its human relations practices 
could be improved still more. 


expression 
is used 


The findings of this survey 
seemed to strengthen a company 
goal of encouraging the use of par- 
ticipative management—a way of 
giving supervisors and employees 
an increasing part in helping to de- 
termine the policies, objectives, and 
methods used in the organization 
to obtain improved productivity 
and better working conditions. De- 
troit Edison has done considerable 
research to find out if participation 
really results in improved opera- 
tions and better. morale. 

Top management reviewed the 
survey data accumulated and dis- 
cussed it with those down the line. 
The information, often summarized 
into meaningful charts, was fed 
back to those levels of supervision 
most concerned. They recom- 
mended and, in many cases, ini- 
tiated changes as a result of dis- 
cussions with their work groups. 

One study that was made of the 
results of this kind of feedback 
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and discussion in the work group 
revealed significant changes in the 
attitudes of employees toward the 
company, their job, and super- 
vision. Comparable changes did not 
occur in control groups where such 
discussions were not held. 

Other studies revealed numerous 
specific benefits of this practice, in- 
cluding improved job _ interest, 
more regular attendance, more 
cost-consciousness, and others. 

This explains why work simplifi- 
cation is not a formal “program” 
at Detroit Edison. As Lou Duen- 
weg, director of training services, 
explained: 

“Our work-simplification efforts 
have been directed toward making 
work simplification a way of op- 
erating and not a separate ‘pro- 
gram.’ Each managerial unit in our 
company that initiates work sim- 
plification does so voluntarily and 
is responsible for its success within 
that unit. Because of this, a man- 
ager’s plans for implementing work 
simplification have been designed 
to cover all phases of his unit's 
operations,” 

As a result, there are numerous 
training activities at Detroit Edi- 
son but no single formal training 
course in work simplification. It 
probably is correct to say that each 
training experience differs in at 
least some respects from all others. 
Training content is designed to 
meet individual departmental 
training needs. Training for 
trainers varies from about 102 to 
144 hours; appreciation sessions 
range from 7 to 15 hours; super- 
visor and staff training may range 
from 21 to 56 hours; and employee 
indoctrination may take from 6 to 
16 hours. 
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Part of the program of maintaining work simplification 
as a “way of life’ lies in demonstrations of savings 
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Department heads are in charge 
of this activity in their depart- 
ments just as truly as they are in 
charge of other activities in their 
departments. In fact, work-simpli- 
fication training in a given depart- 
ment is not initiated until the de- 
partment head expresses a desire 
to participate in the program. The 
usual procedure is to arouse his in- 
terest in what work simplification 
is and can do, and then let him 
take the initiative. He and his 
supervisors have to agree that they 
can afford the time and provide the 
necessary line support; that work 
simplification will not interfere 
with higher priority operations or 
activities the department already 
is involved in or can foresee, and 
that the department can provide a 
qualified person who will learn 
work-simplification methods and, in 
turn, will equip supervisors in his 
department to carry on. Smaller 
departments may obtain assistance 
from the training services depart- 
ment if they find it undesirable to 
furnish a qualified man. 

The training services department 
provides assistance requested by 
departments and is responsible for 
coordinating the work-simplifica- 
tion activities in the company. To 
date, this department has trained 
about 40 trainers in addition to its 
other activities. 

There is no separate course in 
work simplification for office em- 
ployees. Such employees are mem- 
bers of the various departments 
and the work and needs of different 
departments vary widely, as does 
their training. 

It should not be inferred from 
all this that work simplification at 
Detroit Edison is a _ hit-or-miss 


proposition, or that it lacks proper 
support or coordination, Just the 
opposite is the fact. It was initiated 
by Walker L, Cisler, president of 
the company, and complete line re- 
sponsibility for it is now assigned 
to C. R. Landrigan, executive vice 
president. 

In a foreword to a booklet which 
Detroit Edison published and dis- 
tributed to its supervisors, Presi- 
dent Cisler said: 

“Work simplification, I feel, is a 
way of helping us continue our 
progress in an even better way. It 
provides an organized approach 
that not only makes improvement 
easier, but also fits in as a desir- 
able and continuous way of operat- 
ing in our day-to-day work. Apply- 
ing work simplification and the 
creative thinking we use normally 
to our jobs can result in real bene- 
fits to each of us in terms of job 
security, improved job satisfaction, 
and in furthering the objectives of 
our company. 

“This booklet is provided as a 
reference for persons who are be- 
coming familiar with work sim- 
plification, Our experiences and 
those of other companies show that 
work simplification, properly used, 
produces rewarding results. I hope 
that you, too, will find it an effec- 
tive aid in your operations.” 

The program originated in Janu- 
ary 1951, when President Cisler 
suggested that W. W. Williams, 
now manager of operations, attend 
an executive session of the Mogen- 
sen Work Simplification Conference 
to evaluate its possible use to the 
company. Mr. Williams’ report was 
favorable, and he recommended 
that two delegates be sent to the 
longer 6-week training session at 





Delegates to a work-simplification conference work on a 
class problem in the improvement of company operations 
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Lake Placid in the summer of 1951. 

As a result, Leigh Minks, super- 
intendent of overhead lines, De- 
troit Division, and Lou Duenweg, 
training coordinator, attended such 
a conference. Upon their return, 
they reviewed the training pro- 
gram with John W. Drummond, 
general superintendent of the over- 
head lines department, and his im- 
mediate staff in a 2-hour apprecia- 
tion session. 

This group asked for additional 
training before deciding whether 
to go ahead and train supervisors 
of various overhead lines divisions, 
and a 10-hour condensed training 
program was designed. This was 
followed by the training of all 
supervisors in the overhead lines 
department. Then training in the 
underground lines department was 
begun and was followed by train- 
ing of supervisors in the other 
divisions. 

Meanwhile, several other Detroit 
Edison men attended the Mogensen 
executive conferences, and others 
took the 6-week course at Lake 
Placid. To date, 11 have gone to 
Sea Island and 11 to Lake Placid. 

In June 1953, President Cisler 
got the entire operating council to- 
gether with Allan Mogensen for 
2% days to hear firsthand about 
work simplification and how it 
could help them. They were favor- 
ably impressed, and a committee 
was appointed to study desirability 


of a work-simplification program. 

This committee reported, among 
other things: “Work simplification 
can be of definite value to the com- 
pany. It should not interfere with 
present worthwhile activities such 
as the Employee Proposal Plan, the 
work of the procedures, methods 
and forms committees, and those 
company objectives related to de- 
partmental improvements in op- 
erations and methods, 

“The success of work simplifica- 
tion depends to a very great degree 
on strong, continuous top-manage- 
ment support. For this reason we 
recommend that complete line re- 
sponsibility for work simplification 
be assigned to the executive vice 
president.” 

The report went on to recom- 
mend that the program be made 
flexible to meet the various re- 
qui: ments of the different depart- 
ments. This accounts in large 
measure for the flexibility of the 
program already mentioned. 

In January 1954, a 3-week in- 
stitute was held at Vivienne Farm, 
near Detroit, attended by delegates 
from the operations, sales, pur- 
chasing, and accounting depart- 
ments. The institute was designed 
to train trainers or indoctrinate 
line department employees in the 
principles of work simplification. 
Two other institutes have since 
been held, and a fourth is sched- 
uled for the autumn of 1955. 


This is another example of the ‘maintenance program" to show savings ob- 
tained through work-simplification efforts. Detroit Edison watches the results 
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All manner of devices and tech- 
niques are used in the training 
work: Motion pictures, slidefilms, 
charts, Visual Cast, exhibits, and 
others. Problems are invited, dele- 
gates are divided into teams, and 
solutions are worked out. 

Interest among members of man- 
agement and employees is stimu- 
lated and maintained by bulletins, 
booklets, reports, and articles in 
Synchroscope, the employee maga- 
zine. In February 1955, publication 
of a monthly work simplification 
and Employee Proposal Plan bul- 
letin, called ‘‘Kilo-Ways,” was be- 
gun, Subtitle of the bulletin is, “A 
Thousand Ways to Work Better.” 

Over 20 departments of the com- 
pany now are using work simplifi- 
cation in their tasks. 

The work-simplification program 
and the Employee Proposal Plan 
are closely related. Under the lat- 
ter, employees are paid cash 
awards ranging as high as $2,000 
for submitting suggestions which 
are adopted. Some of these sugges- 
tions are born of work-simplifica- 
tion principles, others are not; but 
there is no distinction in processing 
them as proposals. Supervisors are 
not eligible for awards unless their 
suggestions pertain to work that is 
not already their responsibility. 

A few typical examples will 
serve to illustrate the application 
of the plan to office and paper- 
work, 

Time sheets of the overhead 
lines department formerly were 
distributed daily to all work loca- 
tions. A committee appointed to 
study the procedure recommended 
a simplified one under which the 
time sheets now are distributed 
only once a week. This has reduced 
the number of forms used from 
546,000 to 20,000 annually. Total 
savings—including time, personnel, 
stationery, and storage—are con- 
servatively estimated at $45,000 a 
year. 

Every Tuesday for many years, 
two employees in the same depart- 
ment had to remove the lost-time 
record form from individual em- 
ployee files to record vacation and 
absentee information. About 260 
files were handled each week, and 
1,160 files were pulled to make up 
the quarterly absentee report. 
After a study was made, it was de- 
cided to remove the lost-time rec- 
ord from each file and place all of 
them in looseleaf binders which 
are indexed by group number. 
These forms now are readily 
processed by one employee in con- 
siderably less time than was for- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Maintenance crews checking an ADC F-86D interceptor on flight line at Yuma Air Force Base, Arizona 


Hou tin Defense Command Te 
Dropping Accident Rates 


By Lydus H. Buss 


Col. John F. Sharp isn't one of those men who believe every- 
thing they hear. He thought it might be possible for the 
military to learn from industry. He was right. Here are basic 
concepts behind the Air Defense Command's new safety 
program that is working wonders in reduction of accidents 


OW can we improve our flight 

safety program?” a large Air 
Force Command recently asked pri- 
vate industry. From answers re- 
ceived, the Air Defense Command, 
whose job it is to defend the Na- 
tion against air attack, completely 
revised its approach to flight 
safety. In the months since, the ac- 
cident rate has dipped to the 
lowest point in the command's his- 
tory. Much of the credit for this 
improvement is given to the new 
policies. 

About 2 years ago, Col. John F. 
Sharp, a former squadron com- 
mander with 16 years’ experience 
in the Air Force, was named flight 
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safety director at the Air Defense 
Command Headquarters in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Tackling his 
new job with enthusiasm, Colonel 
Sharp began seeking ways to im- 
prove the safety program. The ac- 
cident rate had been dropping 
steadily over the years, but the im- 
provement was not fast enough to 
suit him. 

In addition, traveling around the 
command, Colonel Sharp became 
convinced that many wing and 
squadron commanders had lost 
sight of their safety responsibility. 
The reason, he decided, was that 
safety officers were on hand at 
every level to take the burden, The 


Air Force policy, which gives com- 
manders responsibility for accident 
prevention, was not understood or 
followed. 

“Too often,” explains Colonel 
Sharp, “commanders and super- 
visors were assuming that safety 
was to be handled entirely by the 
safety officer. They were leaning 
on this man as on a crutch, wait- 
ing for him to reveal problems and 
suggest solutions. In other words, 
they were letting the safety officer 
worry about safety while they wor- 
ried about their own problems.” 

Colonel Sharp felt that con- 
tinued progress in accident preven- 
tion required that commanders and 
supervisors accept and understand 
their obligation. To find the means 
of achieving this, Colonel Sharp 
and his staff spent months study- 
ing the safety methods of military 
organizations and private business. 

They first looked in the usual 
places: Air Force directives and 
other command programs, Many 
good ideas were uncovered, but 
Colonel Sharp was not satisfied, At 
this point, he decided to brush 
aside an old belief in the Air Force 
and take his problems to the air- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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What rere “The 
Reports Management Really Wants? 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


To know where the company stands, where it's going, and 


what's getting it there is the essence of management report- 


ing. What are the reference points in a chart of company 


progress and activity? Here are some clues you may adapt 


to your own situation 


Second in a series on management reporting 


ETTING action” is the purpose and primary con- 

cern of the executive reporting system at Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., President Don Mitchell reports 
to AMERICAN Business. And this purpose is echoed 
by top management in almost every major industry. 

Striking directly at the problem, E. C. Brelsford, 
treasurer of Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, addressing an American Management Associa- 
tion session in New York recently, commented, ‘Our 
products grow, Our plants expand, Our reports get 
more elaborate, The mere process of reading them, to 
say nothing of having time to digest them, becomes 
more and more complex, until our managements all 
too often find themselves literally ‘lost in a sea of 
figures.’ 

“Our problem,” he continues, “goes beyond that of 
merely providing the right kind of a planning and 
control program, We must contrive some way of get- 
ting its story across to management. The best program 
in the world loses most of its value if it doesn’t do this.” 

More and more, according to a spot survey by 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, top management is demanding 
tightly drawn summaries and graphically illustrated 
reports on operations as related to company, industry, 
and market trends. “It is not enough,” reports the 
director of a steel company, “to get the historical re- 
port of what happened yesterday, last week, or last 
month, Or even today. What top management must 
have are these same facts directly related to what is 
going to happen tomorrow, next week, next month, 
next year, and even 5 years from now!” 

Sylvania, according to President Mitchell, has not 
only keyed its management reporting system to moti- 
vating action, but also to eliminating all reports that 
do not serve this objective. The most significant ele- 
ments in the system are a series of seven highly inte- 
grated reports, the first of which is a monthly financial 
statement organized into a carefully indexed report 
containing narrative, statistical, and financial data 
highlighting important developments and placing cur- 
rent results in their proper perspective against past 
results, projections, and the budget. As an example, 
the “operating highlights” of the one-page Division 
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“A” report for last month might show the follow- 
ing headings: 

Profit Above Budget—-Favorable Trend Continues 
(brief narrative summary). 

Manufacturing Costs Down (major points). 

Distribution Expense Over Budget (where and why). 

Inventories Increase Unseasonally (product in- 
creases and reasons). 

Projection—-Sales and Profit Leveling Off (projec- 
tion by products and brief narrative). 

A second report presents the statistical and finan- 
cial summary data again related to each major oper- 
ating division and the over-all operation. This report 
is broken down into divisions and products in each 
division. All figures are given for last year, the current 
year to date, the 2 months immediately preceding the 
report, and a 3-month projection. 

For example, actual gross sales for the division are 
shown as of 1954, actual gross sales for the current 
year to the end of the last month, the budget for the 
same period, and the percentage over or under the 
budget. The division summary also shows gross profit 
and per cent of gross sales, net profit before tax and 
per cent of gross sales, investment and per cent return 
on investment. 
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The same report breaks down each of the products 
under the same headings, and the entire report is then 
summarized to obtain the over-all company position. 
It is concluded with a quarterly summary comparing 
last year’s results and forecasting the current year 
for: (1) Per cent return on investment, and (2) earn 
ings per common share. 

At the center of the entire reporting process used 
to analyze major operating areas, Sylvania places Re 
turn on Investment (Exhibit 1). ‘All other factors 
concludes Mr. Mitchell, “are analyzed and used in 
planning as they relate to this over-all measurement. 

As a case in point, the remaining charts show (Ex- 
hibit 2), how Sylvania analyzes Return on Investment 
and investment itself over a 4-year period for a hypo- 
thetical Division “A”; and how two components of this 
factor—Earnings Per Cent of Sales and Investment 
Turnover (Exhibits 3 and 4) are summarized monthly 
and graphically illustrated on a 12-month moving 
average trend basis. 

For the busy executive who must have capsulized, 
but sharply angled, information, Exhibit 5 demon- 
strates the extremely effective manner Sylvania uses 
in reviewing operations and relevant considerations, 
and in pinpointing the major areas for action. Thus, 
in a tightly woven series of narrative, statistical, and 
graphic summary reports, top management at Syl- 
vania can not only keep abreast of developments but 
be in the enviable position of being able to take prompt 
and effective action to meet any planning and control 
problems that may arise. 

With modifications to suit the particular operating 
situation in each organization, similar systems are 
found in almost every line of business. Thompson 
Products, for example, has an executive reporting sys- 
tem built around a series of control charts showing 
divisional and over-all operations as well as financial 
data. According to Treasurer Brelsford, these are used 
at regular monthly management meetings and “form 
the backbone of the program for keeping management 
informed currently on these matters.”’ A similar set 
of charts is presented to the directors. 

“Management likes this approach, for they can see 
the key figures quickly, without confusion, and in re- 
lationship to background and trends. They see them 
in relation to forecast pattern over months ahead.” 

One of the direct benefits of such a planned and co- 
ordinated system of narrative and graphic reports is 
that in the planning, it is possible to reduce the amount 
of material being sent “upward,” and at the same time 
make top management reports more comprehensive 
and less difficult to understand. This easing of the 
burden on executives also serves to put the “punch- 
line” on the factors requiring immediate action 

S. K. Dee, head of the Control Section at Koppers 
Company, Inc., reports success of a companywide re- 
port program which has “reduced the tremendous 
amount of report reading. 

“In order to counteract the tendency to build up an 
elaborate uncoordinated system of reporting, and to 
be able to present reports simply and effectively, the 
responsibility for the collection, analysis, consolida 
tion, and preparation of reports on actual results of 
operation has been assigned to the Control Section 
Through its efforts, management now gets only one 
regular report each month. This is designed to focus 
attention directly on problems and interests of man- 
agement. Efforts are made to insure that the data are 
adequate and accurately measure the activities and 
situations to which they refer. 

(Continued on page 
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Management's Contribution To 
Clerical Inefficiency 


By H. John Ross 


HOSE who are in a position to 

observe widely and comment 
impartially agree, in unrestricted 
conversation, that most clerical in- 
efficiency is due to poor manage- 
ment, True, many articles are be- 
ing written about the failure of the 
worker to respond, poor work 
habits, excessive coffee breaks, and 
numerous other complaints. The 
fact remains that the main prob- 
lem is not the worker but his boss, 
and his boss’ boss, and his boss’ 
boss’ boss, right to the top rung of 
the ladder. 

It is my own conviction that 
most clerical workers make a con- 
scientious effort to put in a good 
day's work for their salary. I have 
observed this to be true even in 
many situations where they have 
every reason to withhold their best 
efforts. Let me cite some examples. 

Example number one is a bakery 
office to which I was invited by the 
owner, “I have a serious problem 
here I would like to discuss with 
you,” he said, “Can you come up 
right away?” 

Arriving, I found the sign “Office 
Upstairs” on a door and walked up. 
At the top of the stairs was a 
counter-height partition stretching 
across a small area behind which 
were eight battered desks jammed 
in side by side and back to back. 
Numerous file cabinets stood 
wherever there was a few square 
feet of floor space. General light- 
ing was poor and the temperature 
hot and humid, At the desks sat 
harried-looking workers, most of 
them women. 

“Come in,” said the man with 
the serious problem, and I walked 
into his office. I could hardly be- 
lieve what I saw. Here was a beau- 
tifully paneled, richly furnished, 
comfortably air-conditioned office. 
In addition, it was in the portion 
of the upstairs area facing the 
street and had windows which, of 
course, were thus denied to the 
workers. 

He started right in, “I can’t un- 
derstand it! Everything about this 
business I've licked except the of- 
fice problem. My buying is no prob- 
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The general office 


The boss’ office 


lem. I’ve licked the production 
angles so that my cost is competi- 
tive. My distribution is okay be- 
cause I stay on top with early 
deliveries of good quality stuff and 
I sell only to the best restaurants. 
My drivers are on the ball and 
happy. But the office...” he 
pounded his desk. 

“I've hired and fired. I’ve tried 
high salaries and low. Nothing 
works. Mistakes and delays. That’s 
all I get. I never know where I am 
financially. Bills don't get out to 
customers on time. I lose discounts 
because bills don’t get paid on time. 
I haven't seen a_ profit-and-loss 
statement for 3 months. Can you 
help me?” 

When I said I could and that I 


would begin by wanting double the 
office space and better working con- 
ditions for his office employees, he 
lost interest in my services. “Don’t 
believe in pampering my em- 
ployees,’’ was his comment. An un- 
usual case? I don’t believe so. Ask 
salesmen who call on many com- 
panies and they’ll tell you it isn’t 
a bit unusual. 

A second example is a branch 
manufacturing plant with about 
600 employees in a typical mid- 
western industrial town. This plant 
was a headache to the head office 
because the inventory reports were 
totally unreliable. Everything that 
could be wrong was. Excess inven- 
tory on the record, for instance, 
proved to be a shortage when a 
production order was initiated to 
use up the excess. The reverse fre- 
quently showed up, too. Models 
closed out on the basis of the in- 
ventory record resulted in obsolete 
parts which showed up during sub- 
sequent months. As would be ex- 
pected, there had been frequent 
turnovers in personnel, voluntary 
and invited. I was asked to visit 
the plant and suggest corrective 
measures. 

The plant manager met me at 
the station, saying, “I hope you can 
help us straighten this thing out. 
They are breathing down my 
neck.” 

At the plant he led the way to 
the inventory records. Down a 
dark stairway, through shadowy 
aisles piled high with production 
materials, back, back to the far end 
of the building. Here in one corner 
of the basement with several small 
windows at ceiling level and low- 
watt, unshaded electric lights cast- 
ing weird shadows was the clerical 
operation. Four clerks, who gave 
the impression of gnomes working 
hopelessly in a dungeon, looked up 
listlessly as we approached their 
desks. 

Fortunately, this true story 
ended happily. The manager’s ex- 
planation, “This is the only place 
where we can spare the room,” 
changed to an “I'll see what can 
be done,” and finally to a correc- 
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tion of the condition. After that it 
was comparatively easy to bring 
the inventory records into line with 
reality. 

I am not, of course, blind to the 
fact that the individual worker 
does lose effectiveness through fail- 
ure to observe engineering prin- 
ciples and to employ the most effec- 
tive techniques. But I do aver that 
the amount of increase in efficiency 
which can be achieved through 
desk-level improvement is insignifi- 
cant indeed when we _ consider 
the management and supervisory 
responsibility. 

One of the ways, for instance, in 
which clerical inefficiency is fos- 
tered is by having a poorly defined 
organization. A prolific source of 
waste arises out of situations in 
which we find responsibility with- 
out authority, authority without 
responsibility. Wrong functions as- 
signed to some areas and missing 
functions in others, add up to more 
hours of lost time. 

In those firms with weak organi- 
zation structures, there is usually 
a duplication of reports and rec- 
ords and inefficient methods of get- 
ting and transmitting information. 
In one company, I found a stock 
record of a 20,000-item inventory 
with a rapid turnover being main- 
tained in three different locations. 
This condition prevailed because 
neither the accounting department, 
the cost department, nor the pro- 
duction department had been des- 
ignated as the proper custodian of 
these records; and none was will- 
ing to accept the validity of the 
records of either of the other two 
departments. It developed, on in- 
vestigation, that not one of the 
three records could be trusted. 

When the condition was cor- 
rected, 10 record clerks and 1 mes- 
senger were made available for 
other jobs and, for the first time in 
years, management had a set of 
records which it could rely on and 
use for planning purposes. 

Another weakness in top echelon 
responsibility is the lack of co- 
ordination between departments. 
Even in organizations where the 
structure has been well defined, 
there is often a failure to provide 
integration for those necessary ac- 
tivities which must flow through 
several autonomous departments. 

I wonder if any of you have ever 
appreciated what happens to lines 
of communication as an organiza- 
tion expands? Well, a simple or- 
ganization comprising a sales and 
an accounting department, for ex- 
ample, has only 1 line of com- 
munication. An organization which 
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adds 2 departments adds 4 lines of 
communication. The usual manu- 
facturing organization with 8 nor- 
mal departments has 28 lines of 
communication! 

Management very often fails to 
appreciate the complexity which 
results from increased departmen- 
tal units and, therefore, fails to 
provide the necessary means to 
control the flow of paper through 
the organization. 

For example, in one company | 
found that a customer order was 
written up in the sales department, 
completely rewritten in the produc- 
tion department, and then again 
completely rewritten in the ship- 
ping department. As a completely 
separate operation, the accounts 
receivable department then pre- 
pared a customer invoice. 

All of the extra work caused by 
rewriting was necessary because 
each department head had a per- 
sonal preference for a _ system 
which would not permit an original 
document to serve all purposes. 

When I interviewed the depart- 
ment heads I found one of them 
had been trying vainly for several 
years to get the other executives 
to accept a simple, inexpensive 
system coordinating the activities 
of the four departments and per- 
mitting one writing of the sales 
order to cover all needs. His sys- 
tem was adopted with the result 
that there was a reduction of six 
typists and two supervisors. 

You see, I’m confining myself to 
management fundamentals and 
demonstrating the very impressive 
results from correcting misman- 
agement. Unfortunately, the effects 
of violating principles of organiza- 
tion and management are often ig- 
nored and the blame for increased 
clerical costs laid at the door of the 
innocent clerk. Top management 
seems often reluctant to put into 
motion the forces to reduce cleri- 
cal costs until the going gets 
rough. 

Management, for instance, is 
guilty of a chronic condition which 
I term “Reportitis.’”’ The condition, 
I should add, is almost universal. 
Some time ago, a newly appointed 
executive told me he was getting 
too many reports, that he spent so 
much time shuffling paper he did 
not have time to do his job. As a 
result of a study, we eliminated 
18 reports from this man’s desk. 
By his own estimate these 18 re- 
ports had been taking 25 per cent 
of his time. 

An important reaction from this 
experience was that it sparked a 
companywide survey with star- 


tling results. We were able to elimi- 
nate literally thousands of reports 
and copies of reports. In the report- 
ing of operations results, the num- 
ber of reports and copies of reports 
was reduced from 65,000 to 42,000 
monthly—-23,000 pieces of paper 
every month saved from handling 
and reading. This, of course, was 
a large company. But even a small 
company's reporting methods 
would amaze management if it as- 
sessed the total picture. 

Some of you may be thinking, 
and many do, that as long as a re- 
port must be prepared it does not 
add to clerical expense to prepare 
several extra copies. This is a fal- 
lacy. Everything done in an office 
costs something. 

The original cost of an extra 
copy of a report admittedly is in- 
significant. But, that is not the sole 
item of cost. Additional costs are 
in the subsequent steps as the re- 
port flows from its point of prep- 
aration to its point of use, or mis- 
use as the case may be. 

Remember, I am talking about a 
copy of a report that is not needed 
for the smooth functioning of an 
activity, It is an extra copy. Think 
now about the waste of time of the 
individual receiving this extra 
copy. This is something which he 
can't use constructively and can't 
do anything about even if he 
wanted to. Many people request re- 
ports out of sheer curiosity or de- 
sire to gossip or criticize. 

Right along with the extra work 
in unnecessary reports is the tre- 
mendous amount of time wasted by 
clerks who are called on to make 
millions of computations which will 
never be used. We eliminated one 
clerical job in a unit of four in one 
test by studying the relationship of 
all the computations being made, 
the use of these computations, and 
their need. 

We spent a great deal of time in 
an effort to learn why certain 
figures were required on the vari- 
ous records, We got no place. Joe 
Doakes said he made the computa- 
tions for Joe Bloke. When we 
talked to Joe Bloke, though, he 
said he doesn't need them, he 
thinks they are used by Joe 
Doakes, It was all very mysterious. 
But finally it may be possible to 
get the questionable items elimi- 
nated on the grounds that nobody 
claims them. 

The trouble is that this leaves a 
blank space on a form. I’ve learned 
through experience that this is 
considered a very bad practice. 
Just as soon as an executive sees a 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Finding Future Executives 


By J. Dennis O’Brien 


O matter how excellent an in- 

dividual training program may 
be, its immediate and ultimate suc- 
cess depends on the caliber of the 
man picked to be trained. The 
problem is threefold: Where do 
you find him, how do you recognize 
him, and how is he attracted? 

In the face of tremendous post- 
war business expansion, failure to 
hire men in adequate numbers dur- 
ing the depression period, and a 
lack of trainable young men dur- 
ing World War I, more and more 
businesses—-large and small—have 
instituted training programs to 
meet the problem of creating ex- 
ecutive reserves, 

As an indication of the develop- 
ment of these programs, today, 
more than 60 per cent of companies 
employing 10,000 or more workers 
have such plans, In 1943, when the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board set out to make a study of 
trainee programs, it found there 
were not enough such plans to 
form a basis for a report. 

Where do you find the executive 
and how do you keep him? 

The legend of Horatio Alger isn’t 
dead, It is still possible for a young 
high-school graduate to take the 
bottom job in a shop and work his 
way to the top. But expanding in- 
dustry hasn't found enough execu- 
tives in this haphazard way. The 
best source for young potential ex- 
ecutives is the ranks of college 
graduates, 

Manufacturing concerns need 
specialists and technical graduates 
with skills obtainable only through 
college training. Then, too, though 
not all college graduates are suc- 
cessful, surveys show there is a 
definite tendency for college men 
to predominate at the higher ex- 
ecutive levels. Why shouldn't com- 
panies take advantage of the 
statistics? 

The First National Bank of 
Chicago, hiring from 6 to 15 
trainees a year, uses an approach 
in hiring college graduates differ- 
ing somewhat from the _ usual 
method of direct campus recruit- 
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Vital part of good management is the recruiting and se- 
lection of potential executives. How do you plan and ex- 
ecute a program that will bring in the people who will be 
running the business some day? Here is an interview with a 
bank executive whose program has been successful 


ment in which teams of inter- 
viewers are sent to the colleges. 
First National’s method may be 
more adaptable to the needs of the 
smaller business. 

Alfred E. Langenbach, an as- 
sistant vice president in the bank’s 
personnel section, first secures a 
list of graduates from the place- 
ment counselors of 30 selected col- 
leges. Students on the list are then 
sent an invitation to visit the bank 
together with a reply post card on 
which they are to indicate their 
special interests—-advertising, for- 
eign banking, trust work, and so 
forth. ‘“‘Personnel counselors at the 
colleges are glad to cooperate in 
this manner,” Mr. Langenbach 
said. “They're usually so harried 
by people who want to set up inter- 
views on the campus that they 
happily send us the lists.” 

Men who reply and actually do 





Alfred E. Langenbach 


visit the bank are given the stand- 
ard Wonderlic Personnel Test 
which gives some idea of intellec- 
tual and problem-solving ability. 
Personality and interest are de- 
termined by one or two interviews 
of about an hour each. 

Mr. Langenbach feels the inter- 
view is the most important single 
technique in determining whether 
or not a man has the qualifications 
of a potential executive. Among 
these qualifications, he lists intel- 
lectual ability, firmness, ambition, 
frankness, objectivity, and general 
good health. 

“In addition to these,” he said, 
“we're looking for good person- 
ality adjustment and evidences of 
leadership. An executive must have 
the ability to lead people of many 
talents toward an objective. He 
must be able to gain their respect 
by knowing his job,” he added. 

“As to marks received in school, 
we don’t even look. I don’t think 
they necessarily mean a great deal. 
We are interested in an honest 
citizen primarily, one with good 
associations and reputation who 
comes from a healthy home en- 
vironment. We ask the young man 
what subjects he took, which he 
liked most, what outside school ac- 
tivities he participated in. We try 
to determine by that if he’s been 
a ‘loner,’ ”’ 

Particular attention is paid to 
outside activities which require 
leadership and organizing ability 
such as membership in the student 
government, or administrative po- 
sitions with clubs or fraternities. 
But even these criteria should be 
viewed against the individual's 
background, Mr. Langenbach cau- 
tioned. A student who has worked 
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his way through school may have 
been able to participate in only a 
few extra activities, he said. 

Many of the applicants accepted 
for executive training by the bank 
have no real idea what phase of 
the business they will be particu- 
larly interested in, and those who 
think they do at first, frequently 
change their minds after several 
months of “line” training in vari- 
ous departments, according to Mr. 
Langenbach. 

“For that reason, the training 
program itself is very flexible. 
Some men find their field very 
quickly, seem to fit naturally into 
a certain spot, and are put there 
after a relatively short time if we 
happen to have the opening,” he 
said. Others may spend several 
months moving from department 
to department in order to get a 
general picture of the over-all 
operation, 

Once the determination is made 
that the man is right for the busi- 
ness, what are the factors which 
convince the trainee that the busi- 
ness is right for him? 

“A good salary helps,” Mr. Lan- 
genbach said. “We take into ac- 
count any postgraduate work the 
man may have done, because we 





realize it has cost him something in 
time and money. But the real rea- 
son a man applies himself is be- 
cause he wants to become president 
of the bank. With that incentive, 
and opportunities to learn all 
phases of the operation, a good 
man wants to stay with us. We 
think we've got the best bank in 
the world and we want him to 
think so, too.” 

The creation of a trainee group 
presents two problems—some em- 
ployees may feel resentment to- 
ward a group which they conceive 
of as “fair-haired boys,’ while 
some of the trainees may look at 
themselves as automatic candi- 
dates for promotion and fail to 
apply themselves. 

Any possible resentment toward 
the trainee group is offset by the 
fact that other employees are given 
the opportunity to move up from 
the ranks if they can make the 
grade. And many do. 

Concerning the second problem, 
“The candidate shouldn't stagnate 
because he’s learning all the time, 
even though he is not immediately 
productive,’ Mr. Langenbach said. 
“There are not really too many 
who become lazy, and those who 
do aren't with us any more.” 





Stock Purchase Plan 


Stresses Savings 


ARLOW H. Curtice, president 

of General Motors, has an- 
nounced a savings-stock purchase 
program for the company’s salaried 
employees. The plan has_ the 
approval of the General Motors 
board of directors and will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders at a 
special meeting, September 23. On 
October 1, more than 100,000 GM 
salaried employees in the United 
States will be eligible to participate 
in the program. 

“Purpose of the plan,” Mr. Cur- 
tice said, “is to encourage em- 
ployees to save regularly and to 
provide an opportunity for more 
of them to become stockholders in 
the company.” 

Under the new program, all 
salaried employees with one or 
more years of continuous service 
would be eligible to participate on 
a voluntary basis. Employees will 
be permitted to contribute up to 
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10 per cent of their salaries, half 
of which will be invested in U. S. 
Government bonds and half in 
General Motors common stock, The 
corporation will contribute 50 cents 
for each dollar of employee savings, 
with the corporation's contribution 
being invested entirely in General 
Motors common stock. 

There are two separate parts to 
the program: A savings fund plan, 
and a retirement thrift plan. At 
or prior to the time an employee 
made his final payment into the 
program, he would elect whether 
his savings and related corporation 
contribution should be placed in 
the savings fund part of the pro- 
gram or in the retirement thrift 
plan 

An employee withdrawing from 
the savings fund plan would receive 
his own savings and earnings there- 
on, but only that portion of the 
corporation contribution which has 





been earned out at the rate of 2% 
per cent per month of service be- 
ginning with the third year follow- 
ing formation of the class. All 
assets in the employee's accounts 
will be paid out in the event of 
death or retirement, 





Personnel Staffs 
Increase 


NEW survey by the American 

Management Association in- 
dicates that the number of persons 
employed in personnel work in 
proportion to total company em- 
ployees has hit a new high, The 
study, conducted by Dale Yoder and 
Mona L. Walz of the University of 
Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center, secured information from 
nearly 1,000 personnel and indus- 
trial relations executives through- 
out the country. Figures show that 
the average personnel ratio hit a 
record high of 0.87 in January and 
February of 1955, an increase of 
more than a third over last year's 
0.65. The 1955 median ratio is 0.80, 
while that for 1954 was 0,70, 

The average annual salary of the 
executive in charge of company 
employee relations also hit a new 
high. In 1955, the average was 
$10,530, a 6 per cent increase over 
last year’s $9,932. The median 
salary increased from $8,631 in 
1954 to $9,393 in 1955, a jump of 
8.8 per cent. Salaries are higher 
in larger companies, the study also 
shows, They also vary with title 
vice presidents averaging $22,323, 
compared to $8,734 for those with 
the title of personnel director. 
Additional compensation in the 
forms of bonuses, insurance, and 
other benefits was received by 62 
per cent of those contributing to 
the survey. 

The ratio of personnel to total 
employees was found to be highest 
in banking, financial, insurance, 
and transportation firms. There is 
also a tendency toward higher edu- 
cational standards in the personnel 
field. The median education of the 
personnel group was 4 years of 
college training. 

Results of the study were re- 
ported in the July-August 1955 
issue of Personnel magazine, pub- 
lished by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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Do you think pleasant surroundings and good equipment 
can be an effective employee relations tool? Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company did, and its New Orleans offices 
are the answer. Turnover has been cut; production is high; 
and recruiting is no problem. Everybody likes the new deal 


They Hate To Go Home 


T certainly must be a pleasure to 
work in beautiful surroundings 
such as these, You must hate to go 
home in the evening.” That com- 
ment is typical of visitors’ reactions 
to the new home office building of 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New Orleans, La. One ex- 
ecutive, R. L. Hindermann, director 
of public relations, observed that 
such remarks certainly have an 
effect on employees and give them 
a feeling of pride in their place 
of work, 

Recently, the $3.4-million build- 
ing was cited as the most modern 
structure for a U. S. life insurance 
firm with less than 500 employees. 
That size classification, according 
to the latest U. S. Department of 





SAMPLE MENU 


ENTREES 

Virginia Baked Ham with pine- 
apple sauce 40¢ 

Country Style Steak and 
gravy 35¢ 


POTATOES 
Parsley Potato 6¢ 
Candied Yams 8¢ 


VEGETABLES 
Cream Style Spinach 10¢ 
Buttered Broccoli ll¢ 


SALADS 

Asparagus and Pimiento _.17¢ 
Waldorf on Lettuce 17¢ 
Lettuce, Roquefort Dressing! 1¢ 


DESSERTS 

Coconut Macaroon Pie 14¢ 
Blackberry Pie 14¢ 
Apple Pie 14¢ 
Cake ll¢ 
Coffee. 5¢ Milk 11¢ Tea. 5¢ 











Commerce figures, includes 2,878,- 
484 business organizations. (Only 
7,583 companies in this country 
employ 500 people or more.) With 
347 employees, Pan-American falls 
in the upper middle ground of 
American business, and its experi- 
ence in erecting the building should 
be helpful to other companies of 
similar size. 

The company needed more space 
to conduct its $150-million-a-year 
business efficiently. It is the largest 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in Louisiana, operating in 26 
states, the District of Columbia, 
and 13 Central and South American 
countries, The only United States 
insurance company operating in 
South America, Pan-American had 
assets of $125 million and $500 
million worth of insurance in force 
before the move. A proud accom- 
plishment is the mutualization plan 
completed January 1, 1952, which 
took 10 years. The more than 
192,600 policyholders own the 
company and its new building. 

Pan-American firmly believed 
that a tailormade building would 
also be an effective employee re- 
lations tool. The interval since the 
dedication of the building in Jan- 
uary 1952 has confirmed this belief. 
“Due to the even flow of work from 
department to department, every- 
one’s job has become a little easier,”’ 
Mr. Hindermann explained. “We 
make maximum use of private 
offices, and our open work areas are 
ample, not crowded or cluttered. 
Employees seem to have a feeling 
of prestige and importance. I truly 
believe our morale is tops.” 

Besides making the working day 
more pleasant and efficient, the 
building helped shorten it. Pan- 
American selected a site in a chiefly 
residential section, although the 
building faces Canal Street, the 
main business artery. By moving 
away from the downtown business 
district and providing a cafeteria, 
the company was able to cut the 


lunch period to a half hour and let 
workers leave at 4:30 instead of 
5:00 p.m. Employees report at 
8:30 a.m. and work 374 hours a 
week, 

Since the building was occupied, 
absenteeism and turnover, always 
lower than the average rates for 
the industry, have dropped even 
more, Executives in other com- 
panies may wonder, “What has the 
building got that gets them?” It 
has a dramatic exterior, air con- 
ditioning and other temperature 
controls, a layout designed for 
smooth work flow, modern equip- 
ment and decor, new furniture, 
workspace free of columns, and 
plenty of room for employee acti- 
vities. In short, the building offers 
everything that attracts and holds 
a high caliber of workers, but- 
tressed by the company’s liberal 
employee benefit program. 

Warm-toned limestone covers the 
exterior of the 6-story building, 
and black tile was used on the 
wall of the ground floor of the 2- 
level rear wing. Terraces are of 
red and white marble terrazzo, 
which was also used for the main 
lobby floor. Walls of both this lobby 
and the fifth floor executives’ lobby 
are paneled in natural African 
mahogany. In contrast, elevator 
doors and recesses are surfaced 
with aluminum. 

One outstanding feature of the 
structure is the 592 aluminum 
louvers which circle the top 4 floors. 
These 14-foot-high fins rest between 
the 3-foot-high balconies at each 
level. Although the building is 
ultramodern, the balconies are in 
keeping with the style of the old 
buildings in the famous French 
Quarter. 

Besides being an integral part 
of the design, the louvers and bal- 
conies protect the glass facade from 
the sun and reduce the amount of 
air-conditioning equipment re- 
quired. There are 20 different air- 
conditioning zones. If an office- 
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About 22,000 square feet of glass 
were used in the 6-story limestone 
building, which faces busy Canal 
Street on the outskirts of the down- 
town business area of New Orleans 





Glass-enclosed patio at the rear of Pan-American's home office building provides a restful spot for 


employees to enjoy the sunshine. Inner court is a carryover from old New Orleans architecture 














worker feels uncomfortable, he can 
call the electrical “brain” depart- 
ment. By pressing a button, the 
operator can check the temperature 
in that zone and can correct it by 
turning a dial on the control board. 

Water for cooling is drawn from 
two 850-foot wells under the build- 
ing. One well would do, but two 
were drilled for safety. After the 
water is used for cooling, it is 
pumped outside the building where 
it irrigates the plants through an 
underground sprinkler system. 

Attractive landscaping adds to 
the appearance of the building. In 
addition to thousands of plants and 
shrubs, 16 trees were set out, in- 
cluding an 80-year-old Chinese 
juniper tree near the entrance. 
Plantings were arranged so that 
something is in bloom the year 
around, 

The interior was equally well 
planned, There is uninterrupted 
workspace on all floors except the 
ground floor, because supporting 
columns were concealed in the 
section housing the elevators. This 
setup enables the larger depart- 
ments to spread out at will. Due to 
the modular plan of the building, 
partitions can be erected every 5 
feet wherever they are needed. The 
building will accommodate the 
normal growth of the company for 
the next 20 years. At present, the 
third and fourth floors are rented 
to other firms. 

The upper level of the rear wing 
belongs to the employees. A 96- 
foot area houses the cafeteria for 





Montgomery Ward & Co. is install- 
ing safety belts in all its 160 cars 
and 175 trucks. T. C. Hope, general 
traffic manager, straps Lester Naylor, 
' Chicago retail manager, into his auto 
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200 people (where a variety of 
food is served at cost), a recreation 
room, and a meeting room. This 
space can be rearranged into an 
auditorium seating 500 people, com- 
plete with a paneled stage that pulls 
out of the far wall. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature 
is the sunlit, 60-foot-square patio 
decorated with trees, shrubs, and 
plants and enclosed in plate glass, 
where employees can get a breath 
of fresh air during rest periods or 
at noon. Two more areas behind 
the building were landscaped for 
outdoor lounging. Also in the rear 
are two drive-in entrances and 
ample parking space. 

On the ground floor are the print- 
shop, photostat department, mail- 
room, 20 IBM machines and 3 
million active cards, file room, 
telephone and public address 
systems, air-conditioning control 
room, truck dock, kitchen, and 
safety storage vault. The $122,000 
vault was made to withstand all 
types of burglaries, floods, and even 
some kinds of bombing attacks. 

Agency offices, the controller’s 
department, private offices, and a 
law library occupy the first floor. 
The second floor contains the medi- 
cal department with four examin- 
ing rooms and the actuarial and 
underwriting departments. A typi- 
cal secretary's office here is fur- 
nished with a metal desk, posture 
chair and two chairs for visitors, 
file cabinets, and boldly striped 
draperies. 

The fifth floor is the domain of 
the top executives and the financial 
department. Two of the four 
founders—Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 
dent, and Edward G. Simmons, 
executive vice president, have their 
offices here. The other founders 
were E. J. McGivney, who served 
as vice president and general coun- 
sel until his death in 1948, and Dr. 
Marion Souchon, who was vice 
president and medical director until 
his death in 1954. These offices are 
decorated in soft, restful colors, 
with carpeting and African ma- 
hogany furniture. A personal touch 
was added with pictures that Dr. 
Souchon painted. The directors’ 
room features a boat-shaped con- 
ference table, modern upholstered 
chairs, and mahogany walls. Large 
glass louvers in one wall provide 
plenty of light. 

All the steel furniture in the 
building is new. “L-shaped parti- 
tions in wood or wood and glass, 
and modular furniture provide 
semiprivate workspaces. Clerical 
offices have fluorescent lighting 
with an average of 75 foot-candles 


in the inside areas, rubber tile 
floors, and sound-absorbent ceilings. 
An electrical conveyor system de- 
posits mail and records automati- 
cally at the floor chosen on a button 
panel. An intercom system links 
various departments. 

Besides providing a good work- 
ing environment and modern equip- 
ment, Pan-American sponsors a 
well-rounded employee relations 
program. Sports, social, and edu- 
cational activities are designed to 
keep employees happy on and off 
the job. Six of the original 25 em- 
ployees hired in 1912 are still with 
the company. 

One night a week, September 
through May, about 30 bowlers 
compete in Pan-American’s mixed 
league. The company furnishes 
shirts, rents the alleys, and awards 
a trophy to the winning team at 
the annual bowling banquet. 

When the bowling season ends, 
the softball team goes into action. 
For 6 years, the 20-man team has 
competed in the New Orleans Com- 
mercial Athletic League. Pan- 
American furnishes the uniforms 
and equipment for the team, which 
plays 4 or 5 nights a week in July. 

Each November, there is a buffet 
supper and dance for all employees. 
In 1951, the party was postponed 
until the following January to coin- 
cide with the dedication ceremonies. 

On the educational side, the com- 
pany offers free training in the Life 
Office Management Association. 
The course is a basic approach to 
life insurance. All employees are 
invited to attend the weekly classes 
taught in the building by the assist- 
ant treasurer. While many com- 
panies offer courses to employees, 
Pan-American goes a step further 
to entice people to take the training. 
An employee who finishes the first 
course gets a $50 vacation bonus 
every year for 3 years. For com- 
pleting the second course, he re- 
ceives $100 a year for 2 years. The 
third course bonus is $150 annually 
for 5 years. 

The company shares the cost of 
insurance correspondence courses 
and other studies taken by any 
of its 765 agents. Agents are sent 
to Purdue or Southern Methodist 
for the Institute of Life Insurance 
Marketing on the same basis. 

Other benefits include 2- and 3- 
week vacations with pay and a 
month’s bonus at Christmas. The 
company pays hospitalization costs, 
including surgical benefits, and 
gives group insurance policies. 
Under the retirement plan, Pan- 
American more than doubles the 
money employees set aside. 
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COLOR IN THE BGANK. See how this bank —The Equitable 


Security Trust Co 


0a show ploce to be proud of 





© GF Co. 1955 


Wilmington, Del. — transformed their office into 


through GF color planning 








GF biends colorful metal furniture with rich wood paneling 


This bold new concept of GF planned 
color blends the smartness of colorful 
metal office furniture with any sur- 
roundings, modern or traditional. Yes, 
even with rich, dark wood paneling. . . 
an idea sometimes thought impossible! 


With GF planned color, you, too, can 
use any of dozens of pleasing color 
combinations to create an office atmos- 
phere that will increase its livable- 
ness and your prestige .. . with your 
customers, clients and your own 
employees as well. 


The desks shown above are the famous 
GF Executive Mode-Makers finished 


in Autumn Haze, with Mist-Green 
Textolite tops. Each swivel chair is 
a Goodform Comfort Master De Luxe, 
adjusted to the user's individual needs 
for complete working comfort. Visitors’ 
chairs, too, are designed for luxurious 
ease. All chairs are aluminum, finished 
in bronze-gold, one of several rich 
colors now available—anodized deep in 
to the light yet sturdy aluminum frames 


Expensive looking, yes . . . but expen 
sive, no! The lifetime cost of GF metal 
furniture makes it an economical in 
vestment. For full information about 


GF's sensational planned color through 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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color-in-metal office furniture, see your 
local GF dealer. Or write today to 
The General Fireproofing Company 


Department A-46 Youngstown 1, Ohio 
® GF Co. 1955 


Gs 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


! Metal B 


. 


MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT « 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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A Sikorsky-55, one of the New York Airways, Inc., planes shuttling between 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, takes on its load of businessmen 


Why Not By Helicopter 


By Marion L. Briggs 


ITH the continuing trend to 
decentralization, the business- 
man’s problem of getting from 
here to there continues to multiply. 
Solutions vary, but the helicopter 
has provided the answer in many 
cases, especially when the bus or 
auto time from airport to city ex- 
ceeds flying time from city to city. 
The little skybuses are gathering 
to themselves a growing clientele. 
Even people who have qualms 
about airplanes declare they feel 
safe in a whirlybird. And their 
view is not wholly unjustified, con- 
sidering the safety records estab- 
lished by rotary-wing planes. 

Climbing aboard the craft is just 
about like getting into a bus, mak- 
ing you feel you are simply going 
for a motor coach ride instead of 
an airborne trip. And it is satisfy- 
ing to know that in an emergency 
the helicopter can land in a space 
about the size of a courtyard, even 
if the motor conks out, 

The saving in time for the busi- 
nessman who must travel or go 
from one of his company’s offices 
or plants to another can be very 
important. Air tourists within the 
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United States, for example, are 
able to speed up domestic connec- 
tions by using helicopter service 
between New York's metropolitan 
airports. 

And an international traveler, 
say, coming into New York’s Idle- 
wild airport on a South American 
flight from Sao Paulo, Brazil, or 
from Haiti or Puerto Rico, can 
take a helicopter to Newark, N. J., 
or New York’s La Guardia airport 
and cut several hours off a domes- 
tic flight to some city within this 
country. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Cleve- 
land Air Taxi, Inc., has inaugu- 
rated a skybus shuttle service be- 
tween the city’s airports. 

And a major United States 
scheduled airline operates a small 
passenger skybus service in metro- 
politan Miami, Fla. 

Los Angeles, Calif., is providing 
helicopter passenger service to 
nearby cities by means of Los An- 
geles Airways. As a result, a per- 
son, for example, can cut off 8 
hours in a coast-to-coast flight, 
let’s say, from Stamford, Conn., 
to Long Beach, Calif. He would do 





this by taking a New York Air- 
ways helicopter from Stamford to 
La Guardia airport, then a fixed- 
wing plane from La Guardia to Los 
Angeles airport, and a helicopter 
from Los Angeles airport to the 
heliport in downtown Long Beach, 
California. 

In July 1953, New York Air- 
ways, Inc., opened the first heli- 
copter passenger service in the 
world. At first, it ran only between 
La Guardia, Newark, and Idlewild 
metropolitan airports. Then it 
branched out, carrying passengers 
to and from these airports to com- 
munities in New York State, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey—places 
like White Plains, Stamford, 
Bridgeport, Princeton, Trenton, 
Rutherford, and Paterson. And it 
is rapidly adding new cities to its 
list. 

Thus the helicopter is going 
where the regular airplane cannot 
go—to the smaller cities. And this 
is a marked convenience for the 
businessman. 

For the man whose business 
takes him abroad, Sabena Belgian 
Airlines offers an international in- 
tercity skybus passenger service, 
also started in 1953. Operating out 
of Brussels, its helicopter flights 
reach Antwerp and Liege in Bel- 
gium, Lille in France, Rotterdam 
and Maastricht in Holland, and 
Cologne and Bonn in Germany. 
And new services are planned to 
London and Paris. 

All Sabena’s skybus flights make 
direct connections with Melsbroek 
(Belgium’s national airport), and 
with the line’s regular airplane net- 
work that covers about 83 cities in 
31 countries. 

An example of the time saved is 
the trip from Brussels to London. 
Going by rail and boat from Midi 
Station in Brussels to Victoria Sta- 
tion in London takes 71% hours. By 
fixed-wing airplane, the journey 


(Continued on page 39) 





Soon slated for commercial service 


is this job, carrying 32 passengers 
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The Macey Collator 


... which automatically gathers printed sheets 
and mixed pieces of varying weights and sizes... 


now sold & serviced by 


Pitney-Bowes 


Originators of the postage meter... 
with offices 


maker of mailing machines .. . 


in 94 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


leading 


ae: 
ee 


a 


Fast & efficient work saver-— 


Gathering or assembling by hand is 
slow and tedious, usually takes a lot of 
time, a lot of people, or both; disrupts 
office routine, diverts high salaried 
workers from their regular jobs. 

This new Macey Collator is highly 
efficient, easy to operate—can gather, 
stack and staple from 3,000 to 4,000 
sets, or as many as 64,000 letter weight 
sheets an hour on the largest model. 

It is wholly automatic, and extremely 
accurate. The top sheet is lifted by air, 
carried by suction to the conveyor 
tray. Each collated set is checked for 
thickness. A faulty set will cause a 
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stoppage, which is indicated by lights, 
and can be remedied in seconds. 
This machine is worth its cost in 


convenience alone, and soon pays for 
itself in personnel problems avoided, 
time saved, and faster distribution and 
mailing. Hundreds of users find the 
Collator invaluable in assembling form 
letters, bulletins, price lists, catalogues, 
instruction manuals, etc. 

The Macey Collator is now backed 
by Pitney-Bowes expert service from 
259 locations. Call the nearest PB 
office for information, or send coupon 
for free booklet and case studies, 
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This & station model will 
gather up to 32,000 pieces 
an hour... handles sheet sizes 
5“to 12" x 17"... Also 
available in 4, 12 and 16 station 


from 3" x 


models... Can be equipped with 


automatic stacker, and wire stapler 


Booklet 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
2101 A Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet & case studies 


Name 
Firm 


A ddress 

















































Alven S. Ghertner, president of Cul- 
lom & Ghertner, Nashville, Tennessee 








Need them all? Probably not, but you 
never know unless you check regularly 
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The Paperwork 


By Alven S$. Ghertner 


It takes the top man's efforts to make systems work, 


and in paperwork systems, the form comes first. If 


you aim to speed production, distribution, and use of 


facts, how do you look at the problem of forms? Or 


YSTEMS are too often errone- 
ously thought to be the sort of 
technicalities top executives should 
shove over completely to the cleri- 
cal side of the business. 

“I’m just not a detail man” is a 
common wail heard along vice- 
presidential row, and even in the 
inner sanctum of the president’s 
office. 

As a member of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization, I recently 
directed a seminar on “Organizing 
and Delegating Work” at the fifth 
annual School for Presidents, spon- 
sored by the YPO. These young 
men, who head businesses with a 
$1-million-a-year minimum of an- 
nual sales, are absolute gluttons for 
detail. Discussion at the seminar 
brought out the fact that top ex- 
ecutives become so bogged down 
particularly in paperwork that 
streams across their desks——that 
they wage a constant fight for time 
to take care of those duties that 
really matter. 

What was urgently needed was 
organization or systematization of 
paper and other detail work. 

Indeed, in advance of the school, 
Lyle M. Spencer, a fellow YPO 
member and president of Science 
Research Associates, had conducted 
a survey among members which, 
in part, pointed up this tough 
reality of executive management. 
As an integral part of the survey’s 
questionnaire, each member was 
given a “crucial incident’ test 
similar to that applied to combat 
fighter pilots in World War II. Ob- 
jective of the test was to determine 
exactly what were the top presi- 
dential functions when stripped of 
all detail. 

These four functions emerged as 


have you even taken a look at your forms recently? 





those upon which every top execu- 
tive should be equipped to concen- 
trate: (1) Setting up the manage- 
ment team and getting the team to 
work well together; (2) negotia- 
tion; (3) finance; and (4) stra- 
tegic planning (over-all company 
policy). 

But, while these four important 
presidential duties were thus iso- 
lated for microscopic consideration, 
it was plain to see they could never 
be placed under the glass in the 
first place without an ability to 
understand, make use of, and fol- 
low through with systems. To 
change the metaphor, the president 
has no other trail to follow to reach 
the summit than that unmistakenly 
marked “SYSTEM.” 

First of all, the president must 
organize himself, as must every 
person heading a department in a 
corporation. Just as it is the presi- 
dent’s duty to make certain he has 
the time to handle his four vital 
functions, so other executives must 
prepare to handle their major 
problems, All else is detail .. . de- 
tail the executive must be respon- 
sible for systematizing. 

In organizing himself for his 
major tasks, the executive finds 
many obstructions that must be 
cleared away or handled as expedi- 
tiously as possible—the most per- 
sistent being paperwork. It is far 
more insidious, if less clamorous, 
than telephone interruptions o1 
tedious executive conferences. 

Therefore, in organizing himself 
for his major tasks, the executive 
should make certain that his paper- 
work is efficiently and _ sensibly 
systematized. This is a job for the 
thinking person, not the clerks. Let 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Clear your desk for 


action 


with the worlds most advanced kind of dictation ! 


The Dictaphone PRESIDENT. with remote Power-Control 


At your fingertips is the best electronic dictating with push button ease. You start stop, mark correc- 
equipment in the world. Yet all you have on your desk tions, indicate end of a letter, play back through built-in 


is a streamlined hand mike resting on us compact base speaker or mi rophone and automatically review your 


It’s the latest in automatic dictation—the Di taphone last few words of dictation, 


““PRESIDENT.”’ To clear your desk of work as it comes up 


For executives who must have the latest and finest 


simply pick up the mike and dictate. At your secretary's in efficient dictation, the Dictaphone “PRESIDENT” is 


desk, it’s recorded by the Dic taphone rIME-MASTER well worth its slightly h wher cost Mail the coupon 


dictating machine on clear Dictabelt records, 


lor complete information—or a free trial of the 


Thumb-tip controls give you complete command PRESIDENT on your own desk, 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


120 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, New York 


DICTAPHONE, TIME MASTER ANDO DICTABELT APE We 


TAPHONE RPORAT 
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Please end me your illustrated booklet with comple te details 
| would like to try the Dictaphone “PRESIDENT” on my own 
lesk Ni ol ligation ot cor 


Name 
Firm 


Address 











Does a Central Steno Pool Pay? 


(Continued from page 13) 


philosophy helps our profits be- 
cause we are giving better cus- 
tomer service through this fast 
handling of correspondence.” 

The pool deserves much credit 
for faster communication, due to 
its production standards and sys- 
tems for handling work. About 45 
women handle the correspondence 
and typing for more than 20 de- 
partments, Typing jobs are received 
from 200 to 300 people. An average 
day’s work involves the tran- 
scription of about 400 letters and 
typing of approximately 100 sten- 
cils. The 8 or 10 stenographers take 
dictation from 30 to 40 people; 12 
to 14 Ediphone operators transcribe 
cylinders for about 170 others; and 
the rest type straight copy, reports, 
statements, stencils, envelopes, and 
labels. A production record is kept 
for each woman, which is helpful 
in determining merit increases. A 
few of the women also relieve in 
the switchboard, teletype, and 
reception rooms, and others pinch- 
hit for vacationing private secre- 
taries. In return, frequently when 
an official is away for an extended 
period, his secretary comes to the 


aid of the stenographic department 
by helping with transcription and 
typing. 

Some of the systems used might 
well be adapted by other firms. 
For instance, stenographers take 
turns taking dictation according to 
their seating location in the room. 
A stenographer may take 10 letters 
at a time and then ask the dictator 
to call for another girl. Thus, the 
first woman can start transcribing 
her notes while the second finishes 
taking dictation. If a girl has vol- 
uminous notes or rush _ tran- 
scription, she marks this fact on a 
control sheet and skips her next 
turn at dictation. 

When the same letter is to be 
sent to a number of people, the 
stenographer transcribes one copy 
and sends it to the dictator for 
approval before copying the letter 
over and over or typing a stencil. 

Transcription machine operator's 
take cylinders from a central rack 
and transcribe them in the order 
received, unless a special cylinder 
has priority. Dictators are asked 
to send a folder along with each 
cylinder, even if there is no cor- 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass., solved the problem 
of a crowded department and gained larger desk areas with this arrangement 
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respondence in it, so that tran- 
scribers know to whom it belongs 
and can return the work to the 
proper person. Four transcribers 
specialize in the technical work of 
the engineering and chemicals de- 
partments, plus doing regular 
transcription work. 

“Rush” is a word not to be 
bandied about lightly at Quaker 
Oats. If a cylinder or other work 
is marked “Rush,” it means that 
the woman assigned to it will not 
take a rest period or go to lunch 
until she finishes it. To people with 
chronic rush typing work, the 
manager suggests the need for such 
jobs be anticipated so that more 
time is available for completion, or 
that it be sent to the stenographic 
department in small batches if it is 
a large duplicating job. 

Sending confidential material to 
the pool presents no problems. 
Confidential letters are given to 
senior typists or transcribers who 
are known to be reliable. 

The Quaker Oats pool also han- 
dles odd jobs that might not be 
practical otherwise. For example, 
the department supplies copies of 
the weather report four times a 
day to be posted on various bulletin 
boards. A woman artist in the pool 
does lettering for special jobs 
which are typed and then mimeo- 
graphed. She also draws charts, 
illustrations, and forms for repro- 
duction on duplicating machines. 

The duplicating room and the 
stenographic department are next- 
door neighbors and work closely 
together. Mailing lists are pre- 
addressed in the duplicating room 
from addressing plates made there. 
When a stencil must go out in a 
hurry, it is run off on the pre- 
addressed sheets. Stencils that are 
used often are kept in a special file 
for easy access. One of the three 
mimeographs always has quick- 
dry ink for rush and two-side jobs. 
Other equipment includes a brand- 
new spirit lithograph, a _liquid- 
process duplicator, several multi- 
graphs, two addressing machines, 
and a stencil-washing machine. The 
eight-woman section also pads 
forms on a_ pasting machine. 

Quaker Oats’ replacement policy 
lets no machine become obsolete 
or beyond repair. Repairs are 
minor because of preventive main- 
tenance. All machines are dusted 
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MOSLER SMASHES THE BOTTLENECK 
IN VOLUME CARD-FILING OPERATIONS! 


New Mosler ROTO-FILE first mecha- 
nized unit in the world to allow 
instant access to over 80,000 records 
by many clerks, simultaneously! Saves 
time. Money. Makes complex card- 
filing operations run smoother! 


NOW, YOU CAN avoid the mistake of 
a costly changeover to mechanized 
card-filing equipment which limits your 
operation to a “‘one-clerk’’ efficiency level! 


There is no special cost (other than 
the equipment itself) to a changeover 
with Roto-File. It uses your present 
cards—standard, or off-standard in 
size. No expensive transposition job 
required. Cards are not attached, 
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either. One, or a Ahundred-and-one may 
be removed at any time ! 


Roto-File is electrically operated 

has independently revolving drums 
that round up from 40,000 to over 
80,000 active cards. Clerks use Roto- 
File from restful, seated positions at 
convenient workshelf. Cuts fatigue, 
errors, inefficiency. Improves morale 


IF YOUR activ 
is in the 40,000 to 80,000-card bracket, 
write for details about Roto-File, to- 
day. It’s the most practical equipment 
ever built for busy, big-volume card 


e card-filing operation 


filing departments 
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If you have 3,000 to 40,000 active cards, write 
for details about the famous Aevo-FPile. It's a 
ime and money saver for smaller applications 


. Department AMB.-9, Roto-Pile, Revo-Pile Division 
. The Mosler Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥ 
@ r Please send me (check one or both 

: New brochure on Roto-Pile, the modern Iihustrated folder giving details about 
° unit for volume card-filing applications Revo-File, oats ier revolving card 
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COMPANION TO THE FAMOUS REVO-FILE - NAME POSITION 
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Another fine product of : 
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“~ Mosler Safe ~~” 3 
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every morning to keep lint and 
paper shreds out of them. 

Good, well-kept equipment is 
equally essential for the speed and 
service expected of the  steno- 
graphic pool, There are 50 electric 
typewriters there, The pool has 22 
transcribing machines of one make 
and several of another. (Quaker 
Oats has more than a hundred 
dictating machines, with two or 
three light dictators sharing some 
of them.) 

Another useful tool is the com- 
pany style manual; each girl has 
a copy. This book provides the 
names and titles of executives; the 
number of copies each one re- 
quires; addresses of the company’s 
mills in the United States, Canada, 
and foreign countries; names of 
the men in charge of the mills and 
branches; names and addresses of 
suppliers; and addresses of other 
frequent correspondents. The book 
also contains sample letters to 
follow for style. 

Pleasant surroundings contribute 
to the efficiency of the stenographic 
department, The room has pale 
green walls and several windows. 
All the women have posture chairs 
and copyholders, An unabridged 
dictionary is kept in the depart- 
ment along with other standard 
reference books. 

As Mr. Debelak puts it, “Morale 
depends upon feeling that your 
work is important and having the 
necessary tools and equipment to 
do it properly.” 





Grads Given 
Scholarships 


OLLEGE scholarships valued at 
$500 a college year have been 
awarded to 10 recent high-school 
graduates by Continental Oil Com- 
pany. The students are employees’ 
children who won over applicants 
from 11 states. 

The award, announced by L. F. 
McCollum, president, is the fifth 
made under Continental's college 
scholarship plan which began in 
1950 to celebrate the company’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 

The scholarships may be applied 
at any accredited college or univer- 
sity, and are renewable each year 
to complete 4 years of college pro- 
vided the students maintain satis- 
factory grades. 
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Programs Save $412,000 


(Continued from page 16) 


merly required by two employees. 

Formerly, the schedule division 
of the engineering coordination 
and services department prepared 
12 copies of a 40-page report each 
month, showing the status of ap- 
proximately 300 jobs for design 
and construction. When principles 
of work simplification were ap- 
plied to this operation, the ques- 
tion was raised as to why a report 
should be made on jobs that were 
progressing according to schedule, 
The result was elimination of this 
report and _ substitution of an 
agenda of about three pages cover- 
ing questionable jobs only. Savings 
total 240 man-hours a year. 

In ordering photographic prints 
to be used in a couple of company 
publications, an extra print for- 
merly was ordered as a safety pre- 
caution just in case one print 
should get lost. A review revealed 
that only three or four prints had 
been lost in the past 8 years. Omit- 
ting extra prints effected a savings 
of more than $1,000 a year. 

One of the first improvements 
suggested during the work-simpli- 
fication supervisory conferences 
was the simplification of writing 
repetitive notes. Each year, thou- 
sands of bills for concrete are 
written by the design engineering 
department, for example, and these 
are identical except for quantities. 
These bills formerly were hand- 
lettered—a monotonous and time- 
consuming task. Now they are pre- 


printed, and the saving is a major 
one. 

About 50,000 shop records for 
repaired electrical appliances were 
being accumulated at the Ferndale 
Center each year. Retention period 
was reduced to 90 days and about 
38,000 records were destroyed. 

The Electrical Design Handbook 
formerly was big and awkward to 
carry or handle. It was carried in 
a sheet metal case for protection in 
the field, making the book and case 
a 25-pound load to carry. When the 
book was duplicated by xerog- 
raphy, the size, weight, and cost 
of the prints were reduced, all of 
which added up to a major im- 
provement and one which was 
highly appreciated by those who 
had to carry and use the book. 

Meal expense claims submitted 
by field employees in the overhead 
lines department formerly were 
made out on slips provided for the 
purpose. Over 19,000 of them were 
turned in each year. Now, meal ex- 
pense claims are entered in a 
column which has been added to 
the daily time report, and over 
19,000 “pieces of paper” have been 
done away with. 

With such results already 
achieved, Detroit Edison isn’t 
about to let its work simplification 
and Employee Proposal Plan slip 
back into limbo. They aren’t just 
programs any more; they’re good 
management that will have to be 
continued. 





Dropping Accident Rates 


(Continued from page 17) 


lines. For a long time, many people 
had claimed that there were few 
parallels to be found in the airlines 
because the aims and operations of 
military and commercial aviation 
differed too greatly. 

“The fallacy of this argument 
appeared immediately,” says 
Colonel Sharp, “and of all the ideas 
found, the best came from the air- 
lines and other private concerns.” 

The ADC staff visited United 
Air Lines, American Airlines, and 


Trans World Airlines. Impressed 
with what they found, they went 
further, studying the methods of 
United States Steel, General Elec- 
tric, and Westinghouse. Finally, 
they asked advice from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
and a number of safety research 
organizations. 

The need to emphasize manage- 
ment responsibility that Colonel 
Sharp had seen was confirmed at 
every turn. But more important, 
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he found the way to achieve this. 

Typical of the advice was that 
given by the United Air Line’s De- 
partment of Safety, which is 
directed by Carl M. Christen- 
son. The airline suggested that 
military management be shown 
that safety is a necessary part of 
efficient job performance. In the 
opinion of the airline, as well as 
most other firms contacted, safety 
in itself is not a special way of do- 
ing anything. Safety results from 
efficiency, When efficient produc- 
tion, high quality, and low cost are 
achieved, safety is the byproduct. 

“The supervisor,” said United 
Air Lines, “who is interested main- 
ly in the efficiency of his operation 
can best be sold on the idea of 
safety by selling ‘it at its actual 
value, which is mostly that of help- 
ing him achieve his purpose.” 

Adapting his findings to the 
military situation, Colonel Sharp 
presented his headquarters with a 
new safety program in the spring 
of 1954, It included ideas found at 
many places, but it was modeled 
primarily after airline methods. 
Backed by the convincing evidence 
of success in industry, his program 
found ready acceptance. On the Ist 
of July, a new policy was put in 
force commandwide. 

Stating the concept borrowed 
from United Air Lines that “the 
job well done is inherently safe,” a 
command directive listed a four- 
point policy: Safety is a necessary 


part of good operating practice and 
therefore, a management function; 
the supervisor is directly respon- 
sible for the safety of his opera- 
tion; supervisory efficiency will be 
judged by accident prevention as 
well as by other standards; and 
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Air Defense Command charts demon- 
strate safety responsibility graphically 


commanders will promptly correct 
any unsafe acts or conditions 
found, 

This made commanders and 
supervisors directly responsible. So 
that there would be no misunder- 
standing, the position of safety of- 


ficer was dropped from operating 
units, such as interceptor squad- 
rons. At the headquarters where 
safety personnel were kept, they 
were placed under the vice com- 
mander. This made the flight 
safety staff simply a_ servicing 
agency for the executive. 

Colonel Sharp knew that if this 
approach was to succeed, manage- 
ment had to have adequate infor- 
mation so as to be able to correct 
unsafe conditions or retrain indi- 
viduals. Realizing that one of the 
best information sources are ac- 
cident reports, he enlarged the 
scope of accident investigations. 
Now, not only the accident is in- 
vestigated, but the operating pro- 
cedures and the efficiency of the 
supervisors are also probed. 

These are the basic concepts of 
the Air Defense Command’s new 
approach to flight safety. ‘The pro- 
gram has no magic formulas,” 
Colonel Sharp emphasizes, “but 
simply basic principles of good 
business, 

“The argument that we cannot 
compare our operations with those 
of the airlines is all wrong,” con- 
cludes Colonel Sharp. “The prin- 
ciples of safety are identical. They 
apply to any organization which is 
in business to produce results. Our 
goal is the same as that of the air- 
lines. They are working to realize 
dependability and profit; we would 
call our goal dependability and 
effectiveness.” 








What Are the Reports Management Wants? 


(Continued from page 19) 


“This report is discussed at monthly meetings of the 
Operating Committee, the committee responsible for 
consideration of major matters of policy, procedure, 
and operation. By placing the responsibility for re- 
porting under one unit, it is possible for the Control 
Section to eliminate most points of conflict, relieving 
management of the necessity of spending considerable 
time in resolving differences between reporting units.”’ 

Fred F. Hoyt, vice president of Carrier Corporation, 
and James F., Lillis, controller of Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, speaking to the same management conference in 
New York, emphasized the same conclusion reached 
by Don Mitchell and Koppers’ S. K. Dee: Action must 
be the result of reports. Mr. Hoyt points out that dis- 
cussion of the streamlined, pinpointing reports leads 
directly to the type of executive action which produces 
results. 

“Carrier people have learned that it is better to men- 
tion important trends revealed in these weekly reports 
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at the weekly meetings . . . than to have them come 
as a surprise in the monthly report ... The merits of 
having the ‘doers’ in an organization familiar with ob- 
jectives, aware of results, able to compare results with 
objectives, and be thus guided in their everyday work, 
cannot be emphasized too strongly.” Mr. Lillis nailed 
the point with his conclusion that the “primary ob- 
jective of any management report is to induce the 
reader to take the right kind of action.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that while management 
wants and needs planning and control reports which 
motivate action, the emphasis must be on carefully 
planned and engineered summaries which present 
more than just periodic statements of operations. They 
must show trends and forecasts. They must be brief 
and graphic, but along with the graphic skeleton must 
be the narrative descriptions and conclusions which ex- 
plain and support the statistical data or graphic 
presentations. 
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Management's 
Contribution 


(Continued from page 21) 


blank space on a form he thinks of 
some more information to put on 
without any good grounds for it. I 
am convinced that the useless com- 
putations I am talking about arise 
from some executive who draws 
up a form containing information 
which he can use. To his surprise, 
he finds he has space left over. So, 
instead of selling advertising in 
the space, he adds extra material. 

These wasted computations arise 
from two other executive vagaries. 
One is the “just in case I want it” 
complex and the other is the lame 
excuse “we sometimes have need 
for it,” meaning “we once hap- 
pened to need it.” 

My final example of manage- 
ment’s contribution to excessive 
clerical costs is in “deadlines.” I 
sometimes think that they are 
called deadlines because when they 
are misused they have a murderous 
effect. I recognize the fact that 


there are legitimate instances of | 
setting specific dates for comple- | 


tion of tasks which require a great 
deal of extra effort and often over- 
time hours. 

The kind of deadline to which I 
object, however, is all too prev- 
alent. It is a severely restricted 
time allowance imposed to satisfy 
personal vanity or out of sheer un- 
reasonableness, Most clerical units 
are so constituted as to be able to 
meet legitimate deadlines with 
little fuss and with good grace. 
They cannot, however, meet those 
which are not reasonable without 
extra help or overtime labor. 
Furthermore, these illegitimate de- 
mands cause a breakdown in em- 
ployee morale. 

I recall one experience in a 
moderate-size manufacturing busi- 
ness in which there was an exces- 
sive turnover in accounting depart- 
ment personnel. My first reaction 


was one of perplexity. I had never | 
before seen an accounting depart- | 


ment which seemed so completely 
on the beam. 
Then, because I was on hand for 


the month-end closing, I found the 
answer. The comptroller kept his | 
workers going until 2 a.m. for 3 | 


successive days so that he could 
surprise his board of directors with 
a financial statement 1 day ahead 
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Good carbon paper is expected to 
be clean, handle easily, make 
good copies and wear well, and 
Carter's new Special Occasion 
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features are cabsiiesed. 


But Special Occasion is more 
than a good carbon . . . it is the 
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of schedule. He also kept these 
same workers on the same 2 a.m. 
schedule for 2 additional days so 
that the corollary reports could 
also be issued in advance of sched- 
uled dates. 

One company recently had occa- 
sion to examine the deadlines for 
reports in their own organization. 
They found just what they had 
suspected they would. Each head 
office functionary was requesting 
that all of his reports be submitted 
to him from the various locations 
throughout the country within the 
same allowed time. 

The result was extra people on 
the payroll to meet peaks and ad- 
ditional expensive overtime. When 
this was called to their attention, 
schedules were revised and thou- 
sands of overtime hours saved. Not 
all overtime, of course, has been 
eliminated, but at least that which 
was due to unreasonable deadlines 
has been. 

Now, after more than 25 years 
of observation and experience in 
office practice as a worker, super- 
visor, department head, consultant, 
and finally as an educator, I know 
that the only way to reduce costs 
and increase efficiency in clerical 
operations is to recognize the need 
for applying enlightened manage- 
ment techniques to the clerical 
function. 

It makes no difference whether 
you have a plant, sales office, or a 
bank, The problems are the same 
and so are the solutions. You won't 
find the solutions, however, until 
you delegate someone in your or- 
ganization to ferret out the kind 
of causes I have mentioned here, 
and the hundreds I have left out, 
and see that they are corrected. 

In small organizations, this will 
mean a part-time job—but not one 
that is just pushed aside for what 
may be considered more important 
duties. If you set this up as a part- 
time job, it must be understood 
that a specified number of hours 
must be devoted weekly or monthly 
to this function and a regular re- 
port of progress be submitted for 
proper control. 

In large organizations, of course, 
it must be established as a full- 
time function for ore or more per- 
sons, depending on the size and the 
complexity of the operations. An 
office management function should 
be definitely established and its 
scope of service be clearly defined 
or it will not be effective. 

Again you see, it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to set the 
stage for reduction in clerical costs 
and increase in clerical efficiency. 
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Why Not By 
Helicopter? 


(Continued from page 28) 


uses up 31% hours, including 1 hour 
and 20 minutes in the air, and time 
on the ground going by bus from 
airports to city centers. By heli- 
copter, flying over the Straits of 
Dover from downtown Brussels to 
the South Bank heliport in the 
heart of London requires only 2 
hours and 45 minutes. 

And in England, the British Eu- 
ropean Airways is instituting a 
skybus passenger intercity service 
that will cut from 60 to 17 minutes 
the time now required by bus to go 
from central London airport to 
Hounslow airport. 

All this is just a beginning, using 
the single-engine, low-cruising heli- 
copter, with an average speed of 
about 80 miles an hour and a 
capacity of 7 or 8 passengers. 

When, as expected within the 
next 2 or 3 years, the commercial 
twin-engine helicopter is available 
for civil use, time saved in airplane 
travel for short intercity trips will 
be even more marked. Equipped 
for instrument flying and having a 
cruising speed of around 150 miles 
an hour and a range of frorn 350 
to 400 miles, this skybus will ac- 
commodate from 25 to 40 people. 

Says a representative of New 
York Airways: “If you take the 
fastest jet plane in the world be- 
tween Newark Airport (New Jer- 
sey) and La Guardia Airport, and 
start it off at the same time as a 
helicopter, the totary-wing plane 
will get there first, because the 
fixed flight patterns for regular 
aircraft do not apply to the skybus, 
and it can take the shortest route.”’ 

To attempt to travel between 
these airports by taxi or surface 
transportation means a_ tedious 
trip of about 2 hours through 16 
miles of highly congested urban 
area. But by helicopter, it is only 
a journey of 17 minutes. 

In the future helicopter, the 
problem of noise will be much less 
troublesome than in the present 
commercial craft, as the twin en- 
gines will be remote from the pas- 
senger cabin and be slung like two 
bulbs outboard of the fuselage. 

To keep fares down, through re- 
ducing service costs, businessmen 
and other passengers carry their 
own baggage getting in and out of 
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helicopters. And in Europe, inter- 
national clearance has eliminated 

















the usual flight and customs serv- 
ices so that only a devis de poids 
(weight list) is necessary. 

That the businessman or the pri- 
vate individual will probably own 
his own helicopter in the near fu- 
ture is unlikely—at least for many 

-in view of its high cost: Around 
$33,000 for a single-engine, two- 
seater, rotary-wing craft. 

But it is obvious that helicopter 
travel is here to stay, and that it is 
an important link in the business- 
man’s travel itinerary. 





There's no airport in Rotterdam, so 
Sabena Belgian gives skybus service 


Current Helicopter Service 
in Major Cities 


1. Helicopter passenger service is 
available from Miami Airport, Fla., 
to MacArthur Causeway heliport, 
which is located about 10 minutes 
from downtown Miami. 


2. Helicopter passenger service is 
available from Cleveland Airport, 
Ohio, to the Lake Front Airport, 
located near the stadium in central 
Cleveland. 


3. From metropolitan New York’s 
three airports (La Guardia, Idlewild, 
and Newark, N. J.) there are three 
helicopter passenger trips a day to 
and from downtown Stamford, Conn., 
landing 5 minutes from the railroad 
station, 


4. From metropolitan New York’s 
three airports (La Guardia, Idlewild, 
and Newark, N. J.) there are three 
passenger lifts each way daily to and 
from the downtown center of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


(And Manhattan will soon have a 
downtown heliport, as soon as the 
city, airways, and so forth, can agree 
on the site.) 

5. Daily helicopter service between 
Los Angeles Airport and the heliport 
in Long Beach, Calif. 

6. Los Angeles Airport provides 
helicopter service to and from the 
cities of Santa Ana and Orange, 
Calif., landing at Santiago Park— 
midway between. 
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The Executive and 


The Paperwork 


(Continued from page 30) 


them handle the details after the 
system has been thought out for 
them. 

Step number one in systematiz- 
ing paperwork is the form. The 
printed form makes for fast pro- 
duction, brevity, easy distribution, 
and quick assimilation of needed 
facts. But forms can and do get 
out of control. 

Have you, as an executive, 
checked over the forms your com- 
pany uses lately? 

A most important executive func- 
tion is to make certain there is no 
wasteful multiplication of forms. 
An assortment of forms serving the 
same basic functions is a major 
contributor to many companies’ 
high paperwork costs. 

The three cardinal principles of 
forms control are simplification, 
elimination, and combination. Are 
the forms your company uses as 
simple as they should and could 
be? Do you need all the forms you 
are now employing? Can two or 
more forms be combined into one 
that would serve the original func- 
tion even more efficiently than at 
present? You owe it to yourself to 
find answers to such questions. 

Not long ago these three prin- 
ciples were applied to the printed 
forms of a major retail chain 
whose printing business I handle. 
This company was printing 360 
different kinds of business forms 
for their 97 branch stores. Execu- 
tives were being deluged in a paper 
flood. 

It was found that one form 
alone, the weekly inventory sheet, 
was appearing in 37 different ver- 
sions throughout the chain. The 
top management got them all in a 
confusing whirl. All these different 
inventory sheets were combined 
into one, Other forms were re- 
designed, simplified. Result: A sav- 
ing of $37,000 on the chain's over- 
all printing bill. 

To help others duck the flood and 
save money, we have worked out a 
simple system for controlling 
forms and paperwork costs, Pre- 
cise features vary from company 
to company, but the underlying 
principles are these: First, have 
someone keep a copy of every form 
used by your company. Note source 
on each form. Include so-called 





temporary as well as permanent 
forms in the collection. Get them 
all. Check especially carefully the 
forms used in district branch of- 
fices. Include forms reproduced in 
the office along with those com- 
mercially printed. No matter what 
quantity produced or its quantita- 
tive use, if the paper has printed 
information in it, and if it is de- 
signed to contain further informa- 
tion in blank spaces, it is a form, 
and should be included. 

Second, classify the forms into 
two main categories: The number 
used each year and the function. In 
classifying function, many ques- 
tions demand answers. Among 
them are: Source, subject, type of 
operation in which used, and its 
purpose or accomplishment. Be- 
cause many forms have more than 
one function, all the functions 
should be listed. (This may lead 
to combination.) 

When your classification is com- 
pleted, it will be easy to weed out 
inefficient or obsolete forms and 
combine those that overlap. Often 
forms that have been designed by 
various departments present a real 
chance for standardization. 

As an example, after classifying 
its forms, one electronic equipment 
company found that payroll, cost, 
production control, and materials 
control had each set up its own 
system of forms, requiring three 
sets of clerks for their handling 
throughout the company. All of the 
forms were combined into one, 
which originated from the produc- 
tion department. With one set of 
clerks reporting the information to 
the front office, paperwork was cut 
to one-third, records were far more 
accurate, and actual costs were re- 
duced 40 per cent. 

An executive owes it to himself 
to review each new form before it 
is sent to the printer, keeping in 
mind four basic principles: 

1. A form should be designed to 
get a definite amount and kind of 
information from the user. Define 
its purpose and you will eliminate 
much of the unnecessary data that 
appears on many forms. Not only 
will this careful scrutiny and elimi- 
nation save the executive’s time 
for more important purposes, it 
will cut clerical and printing costs. 
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2. Required information should 
be easily entered on the form. This 
helps to reduce possibilities of 
errors. 

3. Forms should be easy to read. 

4. Forms should be reproduced 
as inexpensively as possible, con- 
sistent with their function. 

There are, of course, other basic 
questions that should be asked of 
a forms design before it is sent to 
a printer. Here are a few of them: 


Can it be cut from standard-sized 
paper sheets with a minimum of 
waste or no waste at all? 

Is every form numbered (form 
code number), and is all recurring 
information printed to eliminate 
unnecessary clerical entry time? 

Are routing instructions clear? 

Is paper quality consistent with 
the form’s usage and the length of 
time it will remain in file? 

Are unproductive motions elimi- 
nated by use of typewriter tabular 
stops, for instance, or by matching 
sequence in the source material? 

Are related vertical 
clearly segregated? 

Is related information conveni- 
ently placed in adjoining columns 
or spaces? 

Are instructions at the top, 
rather than the bottom or reverse 
side, where they may be over- 
looked? 

Are captions overemphasized? 
Don’t permit instruction to become 
distraction. 

Is every essential essential? 


Would a colored paper stock 
make the form easier for users to 
identify? 


columns 


When forms have been classified 
and carefully studied, there is one 
more important step toward econ- 
omy. All forms needed should be 
ordered from the printer a year in 
advance. This enables the priuter 
to combine press runs and utilize 
his entire printing equipment to 
Save you money. Further, let your 
printer stock your forms. In many 
cases, it is possible for a printer to 
produce a year’s supply of forms 
and keep them in his own ware- 
house, Under this system, the 
printer keeps inventory, ships the 
forms as the inventory shows that 
the clients’ forms stock has run 
down, and the client is billed only 
as each batch is shipped. 


After all, to realize their func- | 
tion, forms must cut costs as well | 


as save time. They are all parts of 
the giant bulldozer needed to level 
the mountain of paperwork that 
bedevils too many executives. 
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Speed truck deliveries 
with Ozalid copies... 


Truck drivers often wasted hours waiting for invowes. 


Deliveries were delayed, customers complained... 


manutlacturer uses a 


Now this food 


translucent order form, hand written 
Terms, route, invoice number, prices and 
extensions are entered on the form. And 
Ozalid copies serve as invoice, packing 
slip, delivery receipt, sales records 
Trucks are hours ahead of their old 
schedules. Delivery control is improved, 
errors avoided, invoicing time and costs 


greatly reduce d 


is your own company, you can find 
any number of Ozalid applications which 
will do away with retyping, and copying 
on cumulative records and reports, order 
Ozalid speeds 


filling and purchasing 


paperwork, saves time, frees employees 


for more productive work, 

An Ozalid machine will copy anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn on any 
translucent (lets light through) material 

without photography. Reproduction is 
instant. A letter size copy takes less than 
a minute, costs less than 2¢—faster and 
cheaper than photocopying. And anybody 
can use an Ozalid machine. 

Ask the Ozalid 
(see phone book) to show how Ozalid 
can help you 410 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

OZALID 
Aniline & Film Corporation . 
Research to Reality. 


nearest distributor 


Or write 


A Division of General 


e- From 


OZALID 


OZAMATIE 


left) is a table 


model, handles sheets as 


wide as 16° 


and can make 


up to 1000 prints an hour. 











ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


FOR ALL WOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 





“absorb NOISE where if starts” 


SOF’TONE changes NOISE to a pleasant soft tone. 
Resulting in better 
HEALTH — COMFORT — EFFICIENCY. 


Greater Accuracy, 
and Less Absenteeism and Personnel Turnover. 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write today for details. Give machines, 


makes, models you use and measurements. 
READY NOW! Suggestions . . 


CE eriences 


© 1955 





33 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 











Ideas . . . to save you time, effort, and dollars 


. for trouble-free employee relations 
. of outstanding personnel plans 


IN THE NEW 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
$17.50 plus postage 


Here is a really complete guidebook for management and 


a Dartnell management tool 


personnel executives. It presents factual information about 
the tested methods, experiences, and practices of com- 
panies which have established sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical, The numerous exhibits ore 
designed for speedy adaptation, no matter what your line 
of business may be and you'll find all information thor- 
oughly indexed. 


If you would like to put EMPLOYEE RELATIONS to the test, 
Darineli will be pleased to send you a copy for a 10-day 
free trial. Just clip the coupon and mail to— 


DARTNELL 


Ravenswood and Leland Aves. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


© over 1,300 pages 
@ fully indexed 
@ size 5 by 8 inches 


Dartnell: I'd like to try your EMPLOYEE RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
on a 10-day trial basis. Ship to— 


a 
Firm 
Street 


City 











I’m a Grandfather, Says 
Chester A. Jaqua 


There’s a certain ambiguity 
about what the job of chairman of 
the board entails. Some places it is 
one thing and some, another. But 
not so at The Jaqua Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertising 
agency. Chester A. Jaqua explained 
the position fully on his elevation to 
the rank: 

“After 32 years as president of 
our firm, I’ve joined the ranks of 
the grandfathers of modern busi- 
ness—I’ve been elected chairman of 
the board. 

“A chairman of the board has 
about the same relationship to a 
business as a grandfather has to a 
family. A grandfather doesn’t have 
to stay up nights with the grand- 
children when they have the 
measles or mumps. He has the fun 
without the grief. He plays the role 
of guide and adviser and can have 
a tremendous creative influence on 
his grandchildren. 

“As chairman of the board, I 
hope to have much the same in- 
fluence on our people. I can help 
the young men in our organization 
to build their careers. Perhaps I 
can map out some of the pitfalls 
and help plant in their minds guide- 
posts that will keep them moving 
ahead. And then, too, by getting 
away from the stress and strain of 
the daily routine, I can stand back 
and get some new perspectives on 
the business that may help.” 

This explanation may come in 
handy to other presidents who 
move upward. 


Automation Makes Jobs 
At Westinghouse 


The trend toward automation in 
industry will make jobs for be- 
tween 400 and 500 new employees 
on the Westinghouse payroll by the 
end of 1956. The new additions to 
the Westinghouse family will work 
in a new manufacturing plant said 
to be “the most highly automatic 
of any of the company’s plants.” 
The multimillion-dollar plant 
which will be built at Youngwood, 
Pa., will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of semiconductor devices 
such as transistors, power recti- 
fiers, high-frequency detectors, and 
photocells. 

According to Vice President 
Bruce D. Henderson, “the new 
plant will ultimately utilize the 
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most highly automatic manufac- 
turing equipment of any in West- 
inghouse’s 56 major manufactur- 
ing plants. It will actually be a 
close approach to true automa- 
tion,” he explained. 

“Automatic equipment is needed 
in the plant,” he added, “because 
human hands cannot come into 
contact with the special materials 
used in the manufacture of semi- 
conductor devices without con- 
taminating such materials . . . The 
400 or 500 people we will employ 
by late 1956 will, therefore, have 
jobs created by automation.” 


Little Brown Jug for 
BGF Foremen 


Everyone—or just about every- 
one—knows about the historic 
rivalry in sports between the uni- 
versities of Michigan and Minne- 
sota for the “Little Brown Jug” in 
which the winner of the annual 
football game gets the trophy. 

A new contest with the same 
trophy, the Little Brown Jug, has 
been set up at The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, by J. W. 
Keener, vice president, who has 
donated the Little Brown Jug to be 
presented to the foremen’s team 
showing the largest increase in 
adopted work simplification propo- 
sals over the previous year. The 
proposals are ideas that help in 
supplying the highest quality prod- 
ucts to customers at the lowest 
cost. 

The contestants in this rivalry 
are the tire and equipment divi- 
sion team and the industrial prod- 
ucts team. In 1954, the tire division 
had a higher average, with 3.98 
proposals adopted per foreman; in- 
dustrial products had an average 
of 2.15 proposals adopted per fore- 
man, 

This year, spurred on by the 
race for the Little Brown Jug, both 
teams are well ahead of last year’s 
record, Industrial products is 94 
per cent ahead of last year’s pace 
during the first 5 months, and has 
had 85 per cent as many ideas 
adopted as during the entire year 
of 1954. 

The tire team is 55 per cent 
ahead of its 1954 performance for 
the first 5 months and has had 55 
per cent as many ideas adopted as 
during all of last year. The Little 
Brown Jug will go to the team 
having the largest increase in the 
number of proposals adopted per 
foreman after reaching the 1954 
figure. 
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Ow. 


for the 
first 
time! 


prepare masters for spirit and 
other fluid-type duplicators 


by XEROGRAPHY 


Xerography revolutionizes the whole 
field of spirit and other fluid-type 


duplicating with its speed and econ- 
omy! Now, masters can be made in 
minutes. Before, it often took hours 
It’s easy for an office girl to pre 
pare these types of masters—with 
photographic Multiple 


copies of a letter (including letter- 


accurac) 
head and signature), engineering 
drawing, report, parts list, magazine 
article, newspaper clipping, or any 
other type of document can be run 
off quickly and economically on a 
duplicator. 

It is not necessary to retype or re- 
draw an original document. With 
the versatile new XeroX® Flo-Set* 
Unit and XeroX copying equip- 
anything written, 


ment, printed, 


typed or drawn can be copied onto 

a master exactly as it appears in the 
5 yon" 

original. Documents up to 17”x 22 

”“?” ” 

wk ge 


Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, 


can be reduced to 8! 


electrostatic copying process, Elimi- 
nates drawing, tracing or typing on- 
to masters...no proofreading or 
correcting. 

Versatile xerography can also be 
used for preparing offset paper mas- 
ters, translucent masters for diazo 
type machines. In addition, up to 8 
copies of a document can be made 
from one xerographic exposure, in- 
cluding an offset paper master or 
translucent master, 

Let us show you how versatile 
xerography can save time and cut 


your duplicating costs. 


WRITE for details of this new dimension in speeding paperwork. 


*, TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-67X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 








A Recreation Program? Watch Jewel Tea Case 


A far-reaching legal decision re- 
garding a Jewel Tea Company em- 
ployee who sustairied injuries dur- 
ing a softball game is expected to 
have quite a bearing on the future 
of company recreational programs. 

The case developed when an em- 
ployee of Jewel Tea fractured 
bones in his neck in a ball game 
with other Jewel employees in a 
public park in Evanston, IIL, 5 
years ago. Under the company’s 
employee benefit program, the em- 
ployee received more than $5,000, 
including voluntary contributions 
from fellow employees. However, 
the question of Jewel Tea’s legal 
liability under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws of Illinois was put 
up to the State’s Industrial Com- 
mission, An arbitrator for the com- 
mission said the company was not 
liable. He was reversed by the com- 
mission as a whole, which, in turn, 
was reversed by Superior Judge 
Donald McKinlay, The judge, in 
turn, was reversed by the Illinois 
Supreme Court, The Illinois Su- 
preme Court’s ruling will stand 
unless it grants the rehearing cur- 
rently being sought by Jewel Tea. 

Some of the facts bearing on the 
case included wearing of T-shirts 
with “Jewel Tea Company” writ- 
ten across the back; encourage- 
ment of ball playing by the com- 
pany over its own radio station 


and through its own publications. 
The company held that employees 
playing softball were not required 
to wear the T-shirts, that the 
games were in no way a company 
promotion, that they were not held 
for advertising purposes, there was 
no accommodation for an audience, 
and the public was not invited. 

Insurers and industrialists alike 
are watching the progress of this 
case since its outcome will un- 
doubtedly have considerable bear- 
ing on company recreational pro- 
grams in the future. 


Today’s Workers Have 
Cars; Will Travel 


In the last decade or so, the 
American industrial worker has de- 
veloped the habit of long-distance 
commuting. Increase in the num- 
ber of autos, plus a preference for 
rural living, have developed this 
long-distance commuter according 
to Dr. Leonard P. Adams, director 
of research, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University. 

A survey by Dr. Adams of the 
various industrial areas in New 
York shows that the average in- 
dustrial worker is married, owns 
his own home, and would rather 
change jobs than residences. He is 


# 
of & 


Sa. 


Drive-in banking is common around the country, and here's a natural out- 
growth, “banking on the roof."’ It's the State Bank of suburban St. Louis 
(Wellston, Mo.). Cellular glass insulation enabled pouring of concrete roof 
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willing to spend an hour and a half 
driving to work. In 6 out of 10 
cases, he would not move closer to 
his job even if he were offered good 
reasonable housing. About 10 per 
cent of these long-distance com- 
muters are part-time farmers. 

As an example of the extent to 
which employees are now com- 
muting, Dr. Adams found that at 
one large industrial plant at the 
end of World War I, over 80 per 
cent of the work force lived in the 
same city as the plant and 93 per 
cent in the same county. At the 
end of 1951, only 54 per cent of 
the plant’s work force came from 
the same city; 70 per cent from 
the same county. The others lived 
in the 6 surrounding counties, some 
traveling 80 to 90 miles daily to 
work. 


Study Program for 
Management Talent Pool 


A program of studies designed 
to prepare employees of the Ameri- 
can Maize-Products Company for 
supervisory staff duties at the com- 
pany’s Hammond plant will go into 
its second half this month after the 
summer recess. The first half of 
the program was completed by 30 
employees. 

The purpose of the plan is to 
provide a pool of talent from which 
foremen and other supervisory as- 
signees can be drawn as the need 
for replacements or new job ap- 
pointments arise in the company. 
The procedure was planned by 
Thornton G. Higgins, industrial re- 
lations manager, and Dr. Charles 
W. Nelson, of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of 
Chicago. 

The curriculum involves 2 hours 
of classroom work weekly under 
the direction of the heads of vari- 
ous departments of the company. 
Topics chosen for the first half of 
the course included instruction on 
plant organization, product and fi- 
nancial control, labor relations, 
mechanical administration, and the 
company’s economic position. The 
second half will deal with such 
subjects as job methods, human re- 
lations, and communications. 

Some 65 employees registered 
for the program when notices were 
posted last fall. Of these, 30 quali- 
fied for enrollment in screening 
tests conducted by Dr. Nelson on 
such important characteristics as 
aptitude, abstract reasoning, math- 
ematical computation ability, and 
personality. 
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Offices in the News 


Continued from page 5 


Lo-tran on left window cuts glare, 
seen through the plain right window 


Sun Glasses for buildings to in- 
crease efficiency and visual com- 
fort on critical seeing work is the 
latest development of the Houze 
Glass Corporation, Point Marion, 
Pa. The new material, known as 
Lo-tran, permits the transmission 
of only 12.5 per cent of the outside 
brightness into the working area 
to eliminate all glare conditions. 
Neutral gray in color, the product 
permits outside viewing without 
any distortion of colors. Lo-tran 
comes in sheets 42 inches by 60 
inches. 

E. V. Ogg, president, said that 
authorities on seeing conditions are 
agreed that “balanced brightness,’ 
rather than a high level of foot- 
candles alone, is needed for visual 
comfort and efficiency in critical 
seeing areas. 

Designed primarily for use in of- 
fices and classrooms, the product 
makes it possible to use audio 
visual aids without darkening the 
room, At the same time, privacy is 
assured because, due to the greater 
light intensity outdoors, viewing of 
inside activity is restricted to al- 
most zero. 


Five Thousand executives will 
trade experiences and ideas at 
American Management Association 
seminars during the 1955-1956 sea- 
son. The association, which has 
21,000 members, will conduct more 
than 350 small group management 
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meetings between September 1955 
and June 1956. More than 300 ex 
ecutives will serve as speakers and 
discussion leaders in the fall series 
In the 6 years AMA has been con- 
ducting seminars, more than 19,000 
businessmen have taken part. 

This fall, the workshop seminar 
groups will take up nearly 100 dif 
ferent subjects in 7 fields of 
management: Finance, genera| 
management, insurance, manufac- 
turing, marketing, office manage 
ment, and personnel. Topics will in 
clude such new subjects as use of 
electronic equipment in the office 
marketing applications of motiva 
tional research, a managerial ac 
counting system for profit plan 
ning, and methods of insuring 
against property damage. 

Complete information and copies 
of the new seminar announcement 
may be obtained from the Seminar 
Registrar, American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 


Centralized Purchasing of sta 
tionery has saved money for The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Supplies are bought and stored 
in inexpensive warehouse 
Quaker has found it is cheaper to 
print large quantities of stationery 
and ship it as needed, than to order 
small dribbles for its various 
branches. Low-salaried help han- 
dles orders for stationery and ad 
vertising promotion (See 
article on Quaker’s central steno 
graphic department on page 12 of 
this issue for more moneysaving 
ideas.) 


space 


pieces. 


Electronics Center for Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., is be- 
ing built in Los Angeles, Calif., to 
handle its increased west coast 
electronics activity. The new build- 
ing, containing about 30,000 square 
feet of floor area, will have a rail- 
road siding and ample parking 
space for employees and visitors. 
Main offices and manufacturing 
plants of Du Mont will remain in 
New Jersey. 

Ground has already been broken 
for the new structure, which Du 
Mont expects to occupy during Oc- 
tober. In addition to sales and re- 
search developments, the facilities 
will be available for the Cathode 
ray Tube Division. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Tuterchangeable «<X. 
ORGANIZATION © 
CHART 


SASY TO CHANGE 


A opin, a wrewriter and wping paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


* Sizes te Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Ulustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-9 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 MW. WELLS SY. CHICAGO 14, iL 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


oy... Mele miei, i eler.| 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 


BOOKLET TELLS 


FREE ow ano ww 
CORPORATION 


1860 5 Kostner Ave. Chicago 21, 1 , 
! Please send tree booklet on the ( 
| details. No obligation of course 


' 
nquerors and coriplete 
Name | 


mpany 
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The addition of 287,000 men and women to our . 





.. payrolls . . . proves that technological 


improvements do not wipe out jobs. The impact is exactly the opposite. Technological im- 


provements create jobs. The whole economy benefits. The old frontiers of geography have 


disappeared, but their place has been taken by frontiers in science and industry whose 


horizons are limitless,"’ Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, stated recently 





B 
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Electric Collating Machine 
Speeds Gathering Material 
A LIGHT touch of the hand brings 


papers within easy reach for effort- 
less collating, with the Model “800” 
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Collamatic. No training is necessary 
to operate the machine at a sustained 
rate of approximately 8,000 collated 
sheets an hour. The feed bins will 
accommodate over a ream of paper, 
sufficient to collate for about 45 
minutes without reloading. A _ sta- 
pling-stacking bin stacks collated ma- 
terial in sets and accommodates an 
automatic or hand stapler. Up to 
three units of the console series may 
be placed about an operator seated 
on a swivel chair, making it possible 
to collate as many as 24 sheets at a 
time. Collamatic, Wayne, N. J 


Tiny Dictating Machine 


Packs Big Wallop 
> 


A COMPACT machine, for both dic- 
tating and transcribing, utilizes a 
tiny combination microphone-speaker 
for dictating and playback. Control 
buttons on the front of the Stenorette 
provide for recording, listening, for- 
ward winding, reverse winding, and 
stopping. On top of the microphone- 
speaker is a quick review or retrace 
button for use after an interruption, 





allowing the dictator to hear his last 
phrase repeated. He can erase any 
part of what he has said by re-record- 
ing right over the area he wants 
changed. The recording medium 

magnetic tape—will withstand the 
many stops and starts of dictating 
and still not break, and also allows 
for instant starting and stopping 
An automatic scale indicator on top 
of machine shows forward or reverse 
dictation positions on tape. Dejur- 
Amsco Corp., 45th and Northern 


Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y 





Device Connects Card Punch 
To Accounting Machine 
< 


A NEW attachment called System- 
atics Intercoupler will couple cer- 
tain makes and models of accounting 
machines to card punches or tape per- 
forators. This eliminates the need for 
key punching and verifying cards, and 
assures that tabulation data is identi- 
cal with posted records. Cards or tape 
are automatically produced while the 
operator is posting records. Any entry 
can be punched or card field arrange 
ment accommodated without altering 
present ledger cards. Systematics 
Inc., 105 Lyndon Drive, Hermosa 
Beach, Calif. 
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Bamboo Folding Doors 
For Modern Offices 


SPACESAVING, highly decorative 
folding doors are now finished in 
color shadows called Shadowtone, in 
a variety of 18 color combinations 
Used for interior doors, room dividers, 
and closet closures, Shadowtone Bam- 
boofold folds to less than 10 per cent 
of its extended width. Easily installed, 
doors can be cleaned effortlessly with 
a damp cloth or vacuum cleane1 
American Bamboo Corp., Jamaica 
New York. 


Simplified Keyboard Makes 
Adding Easy 


A SINGLE, simplified keyboard that 
retains totals for further multiplica- 
tions saves time by eliminating the 
re-entry of figures and avoids the 
chance of transpositional errors. It 
prints the figures on a tape in the 
normal, easy-to-read-and-check §se- 
quence. The machine also multiplies 
the same figure repeatedly, without 
its being re-entered each time. An 
operation lever also enables the op- 
erator to do a variety of combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and credit balance. Vic- 
tor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Til 
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High-Speed Electronic Sorter 
Processes Checks, Bills 


UNLIKE conventional punched-card 
sorting equipment, the Underwood 
Rapid-Sort handles original forms in 
various weights and sizes, sorting 
directly such original media as sales 
checks, bank checks, tax bills, and 
job tickets. The operator simply de 
presses the proper typewriter keys 
and the forms are whisked to the ap 
propriate bins. Electronic controls 
select the proper letter or number 
bins automatically, stacking the origi 
nal forms in neat piles ready for any 
further use. Models come in vr rious 
sizes, ranging from 11 to as many as 
51 bins. Underwood Corp., One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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Copying Paper for Color 
Coding Filing Systems 
HEAVIER stock 


green, yellow pink ind neutral 


18-pound 


been introduced for use with the 
Secretar\ copying macnine It pro 
duces copies in 4 seconds from trans 
parent or opaque originals. There are 
no liquids, negatives, or masters in 
olved. It copies in one step direct 


from the original in the open office or 


plant, regardless of lighting condi- 
tions, and can be operated after a few 
minutes’ instruction. This paper is 
also ideal for extra copies of corre- 
spondence and existing records, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fau- 
quier St., St. Paul 6, Minn 


Heavy-Volume, High-Speed 
Reproduction Machine 


DESIGNED for use in the engineer- 
ing, drafting, and architectural fields, 
the Copyflex Model 500 offers a 30 
per cent greater speed range, im- 
proved print stacking, and a drive 
control utilizing selenium rectifiers 
in place of vacuum tubes. The new 
unit produces prints up to 46 inches 
wide by any length at a speed range 
if from 14 inches to 40 feet per 
minute. Charles Bruning Company 
Inc., 4700 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois 











> TIFFANY STANDS 


LL STOP 
THE “SHAKES) 
in your office 


Tiffany's solid, steel con- 
struction provides firm foundation for 
practically all office machines; safer for 
operators too. Smooth framework elimi 
nates snagged hose, scratches. 


With one 
drop leaf Also available 
Model in 8544” 
£000 heights for 
onde work. 


MODEL 5002—Heavy metal castings form 
solid base, cover retractable positive-action 
tasters. 4-cup open top locks machine base 
im place, reduces the noise and vibration. 
2 sturdy drop leave attach flush with top 
or low for posting tray. 


See your Tiffany dealer 
or write for complete catalog. 


Often imitated... 
Never Duplicated 


TIFFANY STAND CO 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service, 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





LOOKING FOR ADDITIONAL 
TRAINING IN MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS? The College of En- 
gineering, State University of Iowa, 
plans to hold its sixteenth manage- 
ment course June 13 through June 
25, in Iowa City. The intensive 
course of instruction covers produc- 
tion planning, job evaluation, mo- 
tion and time study, wage incentives, 
plant layout, materials handling, 
quality control, supervisory training, 
labor relations and legislation, or- 
ganization and policy, and public 
speaking. For further information, 
write to J. Wayne Deegan, 116 En- 
gineering Bldg., State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


* * * 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
will find the new Planfiles an aid in 
keeping large blueprints and draw- 
ings on file and in good condition. A 
new 16-page folder by Art Metal il- 
lustrates how the Planfile holds the 
blueprints in a_ vertical position 
within numbered folders for easy 
reference. For a copy, write to Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
New York. 


sl . * 


A LIST OF FILMS BEING OF- 
FERED FREE to organized groups 
is contained in a 2-color booklet by 
Westinghouse. The group is divided 
into three sections: General interest 
films, product information films, and 
training films and instruction courses 
For your copy, write to Motion Pic- 
ture Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD? If 
so, you'll find this handy little Dollar- 
Dialer a ready aid in computing the 
worth of a dollar in foreign currency. 
It translates U. S. dollars into 26 for- 
eign currencies, and reverse calcula- 
tions are just as easy. The cost is $1, 
from I. & M. Ottenheimer, 23 S. 
Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


WESTINGHOUSE’S NEW METHOD 
of progressive report writing for the 
accounting department is described 
in a new brochure by the Haloid 
Company. This case history shows 
how report writing costs have been 
reduced 50 per cent, and duplicating 
time has been cut 30 per cent by 
xerography. For a free copy, write 
M. E. Harris, Dept. WS-1, The Haloid 
Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


- - * 


RACKS TO HELP YOU SIMPLIFY 
your office paper problem are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new book- 
let being offered by Evans. Every- 
thing from wall racks to racks that 
stretch from one table to another and 
then fold into a compact unit for 
storage are suggested for collating, 
holding mail insertions, as a sorting 
unit, as well as many other applica- 
tions. Also listed are many other of- 
fice helps, such as ‘“Tacky-Finger,” 
“12 in 1” Phrase stamp, a fingertip 
desk file, and desk organizer. Evans 
Specialty Company, Inc., 201 N. 18th 
St., Richmond 23, Va. 


* - * 


ARTISTS AND LAYOUT MEN will 
find the new Filmotype hand-lettering 
index an aid in choosing type from the 
275 styles available for use in the 
Filmotype photo-lettering machine. 
Designed for hanging on the wall, the 
8-page index is stepped off for easy 
reference. It classifies the alphabets 
in logical divisions with regard to 
weight and condensity. Also available 
in desk size. For a free copy, write to 
the Filmotype Corporation, 60 W 
Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


* * . 


INFORMATION ON FIRE PRO- 
TECTION SYSTEMS, portable 
equipment, and semiportable equip- 
ment is contained in a new booklet 
offered by American LaFrance. The 
36-page booklet also contains infor- 
mation about Foamite Airfoam Fire 
Extinguishing Equipment for com- 
bating various types of flammable 
liquid fires. Single copies are avail- 
able free from American LaFrance 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT'S DE- 
CISION-MAKING capacity is 
stressed in a new motion picture, 
“Direct Line to Decision,” being of- 
fered by IBM. This can be accom- 
plished, says the film, if executives 
receive accurate information on busi- 
ness operations more rapidly. Such 
knowledge gives management oppor- 
tunities to develop new products, 
create new markets, reduce experises, 
and employ manpower more efficient- 
ly. The film also demonstrates how a 
system of electronic data-processing 
machines can step up the flow of vital 
business information. Produced by the 
Raphael G. Wolff Studios in Holly- 
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wood, the 16mm. film is available free 
of charge, on a loan basis from any 
of IBM's branch offices. 


> * o 


LOOKING FOR A QUICK, RELI- 
ABLE way to make offset plates? 
Here is one possible answer, contained 
in a folder by Remington Rand on 
its presensitized photospeed Plasti- 
plates. Only one step is required after 
exposure to make the plates ready for 
the press. After exposure, the plate 
is wiped with a piece of cotton soaked 
in a desensitizing solution. That's all 
there is to it—the plate is ready for 
the offset press. After the plate is 
dry, extra information can be typed 
or written on the plate with a ball- 
point pen. Ask for booklet No. DS108 
when writing for a free copy from 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* 4 . 


PREMIUM AND COMMISSION AC- 
COUNTING is simplified by applying 
the IBM accounting principle which 
is described in a new folder, “Life 
Insurance Premium Billing and Ac- 
counting.” The folder outlines several 
phases of life insurance accounting 
that can be handled by IBM equip- 
ment and illustrates some of the 
forms and reports that can be pro- 
duced, For a free copy, write to the 
Department of Information, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


> > * 


SALESMEN’S EFFICIENCY WILL 
RISE TO A NEW HIGH using loose- 
leaf binders, according to a new folder 
by Heinn. How this is accomplished 
is interestingly told, along with a 
tribute to salesmen you might want 
to read. The Heinn Company, 326 W. 
Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


- - * 


SAMPLES OF A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PHOTOCOPY PAPER are con- 
tained in a new folder being offered 
by Apeco. An accompanying chart 
tells the best application for each 
type of paper and how to get the best 
reproduction. Also described is “Sen- 
si-Trol 56,” a new equalizing ingredi- 
ent that is said to balance and control 
variances in light and temperature 
Write to the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, Dept. Adv., 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, I) 


HAVE YOU A NOISE PROBLEM 
in your office? If so, you might try 
Instrumounts, described in Bulletin 
No. UL 5255 by Bushings, Inc. These 
rubber insulated mountings screw 
into the machine and cushion vibra- 
tion and sound. Designed to accom- 
modate a wide range of loads, the 
mounts are also useful to adjust 
height. Bushings, Inc., 4358 Coolidge 
Highway, Royal Oak, Mich 
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Watchdog ... Stops waste ! 


Postage, even in a small firm, is a sizeable 
item. The overpaying of postage on only a 
dozen letters a day, through a clerk's normal 
eye error or a scale’s hidden inaccuracy, will 
amount to nearly $100 a work year! A 
Pitney-Bowes precision scale is the watchdog that 
will prevent such waste. It stops the loss of 
postage through overpayment and the loss 
of customer good will through underpayment 
with resulting “postage dues,” Its pendulum 
mechanism, hairline indicator, and wide-spaced 
ounce markings eliminate errors in reading! 
Four models; one includes parcels up to 70 lbs. 

Ask the nearest PB office to demonstrate. 

Or, write for free illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC 
2177 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 


Originators of the postage meter 
offices in 94 cities 








To help your salesmen 


help themselves . . . 


STRATEGY 


IN SELLING 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


Keep a set of these seven manuals in 
some easy-to-reach spot where your 
salesmen will have access to them-—your 
desk or company library, perhaps. This 
short course in salesmanship is based 
upon the field experience of top sales 


Planning the Sale 
Getting Better interviews 
Making the Presentation 
Disposing of Objections 
Closing the Sale 
Managing Your Time 


petitive market. 


Seven manuals 
in handy box 


winners and the methods they are using 
to clear the hurdle of today’s highly com 


$Z..00 


Plas postage 





The Way to Leadership 
Will Be Sent on 
10-Day Approval 


Nome 


Firm 


DARTNELL | sx 


SALES TRAINING AIDS 
CHICAGO 40, Itt 


City 


CLIP AND MAIL 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of STRATEGY 


TODAY 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


IN SELLING monvels to 


Zone Stote 


(Please Print) 




















New..1956 


OFFICE 
GUIDE 


Just off the press! 292 
pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten 
office work. 

FREE to Purchasing and 
Office Executives. Request 
on business letterhead. 


“Built like « 

Bkyecraper” 
Largest Exclusive 
Maker of Office Fur- 
niture and Filing 
Equipment in the 
World, 


SHAW-WALKER 


FACTORIES AND HOME OFFICE 
MUSKEGON 28, MICH. 

















FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker—-from the top man on 
down—to eliminate many costly 
delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time 
and dollars. Order enough copies to 
put one on each desk in your office. 
The cost is nominal, 


QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies 40 conte cach 
6 to «9 copter 30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies 26 conte each 


(Postage will be added) 
. 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
Theodore N. Beckman and Robert 
Bartels. This is the sixth edition of 
a popular text and handbook for 
businessmen engaged in credit work 
With emphasis on the management 
function, the book covers the entire 
area of consumer credit, commercial 
bank credit, and mercantile credit 
About two-thirds of the book is 
concerned with mercantile credit or 
credit extended to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and others who sell their 
goods for resale or for business use 
Some new developments are covered 
in the book, such as charge account 
banking and new forms of installment 
credit; also covered are credit de- 
partment systems. Qualifications for 
credit management at different ad- 
ministrative levels is another new 
section which should be helpful to the 
executive. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 612 pages. $6.50. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
CONTROL. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. This volume lists 721 sepa- 
rate books, monographs, and maga- 
zine articles on various aspects of the 
subject. The bibliography is broken 
down into these sections: Basic and 
general; organization for manage- 
ment planning and control; establish- 
ing the goals of the business; fore- 
casting and related analyses; planning 
and related research and analysis; 
budgeting and control of assets, 
expenses, and operations; and report- 
ing the results and appraising the 
performance. 

Controllership Foundation, Inc 
(research arm of the Controllers 
Institute of America), 1 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 178 pages 
$5.00 to members of Controllers 
Institute, $6.50 to all others 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
IN INDUSTRY: A Case Book of 
Management Experience. Years of 
man-hours and millions of dollars 
are currently being invested in elec- 
tronic data-processing systems by 
pioneer firms. These and other com- 
panies are assembling answers to 
questions about management ex- 
perience with electronic data process- 
ing systems. 

The new American Management 
Association publication is a com- 
prehensive report to management on 
the latest developments in ‘the office 
revolution.” This timely volume 
describes graphically how automatic 
data processing offers unparalleled 
speed, accuracy, controls, and savings 


for industry. It gives specific, practi- 
cal information on: How to determine 
whether a company should adopt 
electronic data processing; how to 
plan the installation of an electronic 
data-processing system; what auto- 
matic data-processing equipment is 
available; how progressive companies 
are now using electronic data process- 
ing in such specific fields as customer 
and general accounting, production 
planning, labor budgeting, and ma- 
terials handling. 

Also included are reports of com- 
pany experience with small, medium, 
and large computers; a summary of 
the evolution of data processing and 
its effect on company organization; 
a forecast of future developments in 
electronics; and a valuable glossary 
of programing terms. The American 
Management Association, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Special 
teport No. 3. 256 pages. $7.75 (AMA 
members, $5.75). 


REPORT WRITING. By John Ball 
and Cecil B. Williams. This new book 
provides a clear presentation of re- 
port writing as practiced in business, 
industry, and the professions, with 
special emphasis on the functional 
approach. Several specialized fields 
are covered in detail. One of the most 
useful features is the consideration 
given to the locating of material; the 
organization of facts and ideas; and 
language, style, and visual aids 

In the book are many actual ex- 
amples of reports from the files of 
experts in the business. Articles from 
business magazines and similar 
sources are reprinted. Included are 
report writing problems of varying 
degree. The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y 
407 pages. $4.75 


ORAL COMMUNICATION’ _IN 
BUSINESS. By David C. Phillips, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, University of Connecticut 
Communicating by the spoken word 
has been going on for some years 
now, but practice hasn't yet made us 
perfect. It’s a skill with learnable 
techniques, and these are described 
in this book. Certainly, effectiveness 
in dealing with people is enhanced 
when they get what you're talking 
about. 

The first half of the book is de- 
voted to basic principles. The 
second half deals with specific situ- 
ations such as conferences, inter- 
views, meetings, sales, and radio and 
television presentations. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 229 pages. $3.75 
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Business on tHe marce 


HE witch hunt is on. Congressman Celler’s 

sneak attack on Department of Commerce 
Business Advisory Council (which, incidental- 
ly, was established by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration) is designed to lay the groundwork 
for an antibusiness plank in his party’s 1956 
platform. It is intended to win the vote of 
farmers who are unhappy about farm prices 
and so-called “small” businessmen who habit- 
ually blame “big” business for their own short- 
comings. To be sure, a big business is simply 
an amalgamation of many small businesses 
in the form of suppliers, distributors, and 
service companies. And we like to believe that 
as long as our present prosperity holds, the 
record will give the lie to any campaign orators 
who attempt to smear business and _ belittle 
businessmen, But history has proved the power 
of the Big Lie. Business has a public relations 
job to do, not next year after the shooting 
starts, but this fall and winter. It is no time 
for complacency. 


Speaking of public relations—a force that 
is making itself felt in management—it is 
interesting to read that the stockholder group 
which sought to get control of Tiffany & Com- 
pany pinned its case for the need of a change 
in management on Tiffany’s “outmoded mer- 
chandising, advertising, and public relations 
policies.” We hold no brief for the Bankers 
Securities Corporation, but it has always 
seemed to us that the House of Tiffany did 
very well, even if the management never felt 
the need of a sign on the store front. A business 
which enjoys the reputation of Tiffany does 
not have to apologize for its public relations. 
That job was and is being done well by a 
million public relations agents who lose no op- 
portunity to brag a little about anything they 
possess that bears the Tiffany mark. That 
mark, through fair dealing, quality service, 
and perhaps a wee bit of snobbishness, has 
become the standard by which all competitive 
products are judged. It is not surprising that 
Hoving Corporation was willing to pay nearly 
%4 million for control of this 118-year-old 
jewelry concern. It just goes to show what a 
good name is worth and that there is more 
to public relations than ballyhoo. 
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Is the wave of mergers we are experiencing 
a good thing for the country? It brings back 
unpleasant memories of 1929. Certainly, some 
of the deals being promoted by brokers with 
an eye to a fast buck can hardly do the princi- 
pals or the economy much good. The editor's 
phone rang the other day, and the voice of a 
competitor whom he had never even met in- 
quired whether we would like to talk merger. 
“I figure,” he said, “if we could put together 
three or four companies, each with sales of 
about $1.5 million, and float a stock issue for 
$10 million by capitalizing the new combined 
goodwill, we could all make money on the 
merger and get out from under our investment 
in our businesses.” Well, we were not inter- 
ested. But that is the kind of fast thinking 
behind too many mergers, and it is not healthy. 
The promoters may clean up, but the stock- 
holders left with their watered stock are 
reasonably sure to end up holding worthless 
stock certificates. The hope that merging two 
or more companies will cure all competitive 
problems is seldom realized. 


- - . 


Sales promotion appears to be coming into 
its own. It used to be one of those things the 
advertising manager did “when he had time.” 
Today an increasing number of companies 
place advertising under the sales promotion 
manager, on the theory that product advertis- 
ing is a sales promotional tool, just as in- 
stitutional advertising is a public relations tool. 
To win recognition of sales promotion as an 
important management function, a national 
Sales Promotion Executives Association was 
formed last year in New York. Now sales 
promotion executives in the Los Angeles area 
have organized a west coast chapter. Certain- 
ly, these executives will derive much good from 
such an interchange of experience and ideas. 
We are all for them. But we hope they will 
realize that the acceptance they receive from 
top management depends less upon the ability 
of the association to build up its members as 
“professionals” than upon what it does to 
build up its members through good program- 
ing. An executives’ association is no stronger 
than its programs, and too many of these are 
pretty weak.J. C. Aspley 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE paid for itself in just seven months of operation 


it the Illinois Gear & Machine ( 


“Our Galional System 


saves us *12,0/0 a year... 
pays for itself every 7 months!” 


—I[llinois Gear & Machine Company, Chicago, IIL 


“Our National rep- 
resentative told me 
when we installed 
a National System 
that we would 
obtain immediate 
results through 
substantial sav- 
ings,”’ writes Mr. 
Reilly, President 
of one of the largest gear companies in 
America. ‘Frankly, the results our 
National has provided have exceeded 
his predictions and our own expec- 
tations. 

“With our modern National Sys- 
tem, we have been able to eliminate 


WR. V.P. REMLY 
President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, onto 


the need for one full-time payroll 
clerk and another full-time operator 
for accounting and billing. In addi- 
tion to this, there are other important 
savings. And with all of the fringe 
benefits added, our National saves us 
$12,570 a year and provides us with 
better records and service. 

“Naturally, we are pleased with 
the performance of our National Sys- 
tem. I can not think of any other 
equipment that could provide such 
a rapid self-liquidating return on its 
cost. I heartily recommend a Na- 
tional System for any similar indus- 
trial accounting operation.” 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


ompany 


This manufacturer's experience with a 
National System is by no means unusual. 
National Machines soon pay for them- 
selves out of the time and money they 
save, then continue year after year re- 
turning savings as extra profit. What 
could a National System do for your 
company’s operation? To find out, call 
your nearby National representative, a 
trained systems analyst. His number is 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
book 
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more time-saving, work-saving features 


than any other 10-key machine 


COMP TOGRAPH 


The All-New, All-Electric Calculating-Adding Machine 


figures faster than you think. Unusuaiy quiet in 


operation, yet fully one-third faster than most 10-key ma- 
chines. You get clear, accurate answers to every business 
problem involving addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
even division. Get a demonstration on your own figure 
work—sirmnply mail the coupon below. 


-_———- 
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SUPER-FAST— Operates at startling 
speed of 202 printings per minute 
figures faster than you think 


> 


UNUSUALLY QUIET—Rotary action, 
combined with exclusive Segment 
printing, eliminates annoying clatter 


VISI-BALANCE WINDOW — Automat 
ically registers and continually 
shows true debit or credit balance 


usually found in ordinary machines , ry ial at all times 
t 7) : 


A nage ead 
COMPACT KEYBOARD — Scientifically i é 
grouped to minimize lateral move ) 


ments of fingers. It eliminates lost eres J, 
motion of arm and hand. 





ERASE TAB-BACKSPACER —A touch 
of the tab wipes out unintentional 
mistakes. Saves correcting of 
printed tape; permits division by 
subtraction method 


TWO-COLOR PRINTING Comptograph« 
automatically prints all debits in 
black, all credits in red. 


FELT & TARRANT manuractuninc company 


1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ii. 


Gentlemen Without cost or obligation — 
| want more information about the new COMPTOGRAPH “202” 
Please arrange an office demonstration 
Please arrange for a free office trial 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 


Other products of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.: the COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE and the COMPTOMETER® 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE. Offices in principal cities and throughout the worid 





